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RAREST OF THE RARE. 


1 Manuscript Journal of the Secret Sessions of the Senate of Vir- 
ginia, 1863-’64-’65, about 100 sessions in all. Each day’s 
proceedings is in a separate bundle, labelled properly, pages 
regularly numbered and ready for the printer- This is the 


original manuscript, has never been copied or printed, and 
is the only one extart. 


The catalog of a sale of Confederate books and manuscripts by a Richmond dealer. The catalog is 


undated but appears to have been issued shortly after the close of the Civil War. —from the author’s 
collection. 


INTRODUCTION 


Books and the Southern Confederacy are my joint heritage. For more years than 
one likes to count I have lived in an ambience of the past that only a deep regard 
for things printed can engender. For even longer—from my birth in Washington, 
Georgia—a sense of the Confederacy as a part of my present as much as of my past 
has been with me. It was Washington’s Robert Toombs who enunciated Georgia’s 
reasons for leaving the Union at the state’s secession convention in January 1861. 
It was Washington’s Porter Alexander whose artillery prepared the way for 
Pickett’s ill-fated charge at Gettysburg. It was Washington’s Fannie Andrews who 
recorded despairingly the death throes of the Confederate States in her town and 
mine in May 1865. Washington retains an aura that is both a recollection-of a 
future that might have been and a remembrance of a greatness that never was. 

This ambience is an almost tangible thing. To one growing up in the years 
when the Civil War finally ceased to be an active memory the recollection of the 
Confederacy became part of the regional self-consciousness in which Southerners 
of my generation (and perhaps my generation is older than myself) insulated 
themselves, became a refuge from the realities that a new century and new wars 
and new ideas were thrusting upon them. 

I learned, too slowly perhaps, that there is a twentieth century, that the old 
ways are not necessarily the best ways, that there are marvellous horizons beyond 
the South. But I learned also that the Confederacy has a meaning far beyond its 
horizons in actuality as well as in memory. Southern pride does not always look 
back, and for people who grew up beyond the bounds of the South the region 
sometimes has meanings that they can name and delineate better than we who 
have had collective memories all around us. 

Sentiment may introduce one to history, but it is a poor crutch for the his- 
torian or for the genuinely interested reader. Confederate history has survived its 
eras of apology, of brag and bombast, of pietistic biography, of de-bunking, of 
reappraisal and revisionism. It has been rewritten by each successive generation. 
What each generation has written has been truth for it. Each reader is now chal- 
lenged by a massive Confederate literature to find his own version of the truth 
among conflicting accounts. 

This list is a guide to an imaginary collection designed to help an imagined 
reader find his own version of the Confederacy. It is bounded in unnatural ways 
by the limitation of it to books about the Confederate side of the War and from 
the Confederates’ point of view. Of course no reader’s interest should be so 
artificially restricted. Even my own interests certainly are not. But to present the 
War as it is represented by books from both Northern and Southern points of 
view would extend a book such as this beyond its possible length. 

In Tall Cotton is a list of two hundred titles. It is assumed that anyone 
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interested in a book such as this is already familiar with such great research 
resources as the Official Records, The Southern Historical Society Papers, the 
various state historical societies, such periodicals as The Confederate Veteran, The 
Land We Love, Civil War History, and Civil War Times Illustrated. This is not a 
bibliography of Confederate imprints or of Civil War history. The monumental 
Civil War Books, edited by Allan Nevins, James I. Robertson, Jr., and Bell I. Wiley 
(2 vols; Baton Rouge: [1967-69] ) is an amazingly extensive record of the War. 
The Boston Athenaeum’s Confederate Imprints (2 vols; 1955) was supplemented 
by my More Confederate Imprints (2 vols; 1957). These books constitute a broad 
coverage of Confederate publications but now cry for revision and expansion. The 
eminent and revered E. M. Coulter’s Travels in the Confederate States (Norman: 
1948) is a bibliography that holds its own after thirty years and is not likely to be 
superseded. Mark M. Boatner, III’s The Civil War Dictionary (New York: [1959]— 
is constantly useful. So are Ezra Warner’s generals—Generals in Gray ([Baton 
Rouge: 1959] ) and Generals in Blue ([Baton Rouge: 1964] ). All these and many 
more are already well known to the devoted Civil War reader. 

Perhaps best known to the ardent reader about Confederate books is Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s The South to Posterity. I am deeply indebted to this book, as 
I am deeply indebted to Dr. Freeman in many other ways. But many excellent 
books about the Confederacy have been published since 1939. I cannot presume 
to bring his work up to date; I have tried to bring the coverage of the same topic 
up to date in my own way. 

I started thinking this book by wondering what three or four books I should 
direct to the attention of a reader—our “imaginary reader’”’—wanting to achieve 
through books a sense of the Confederacy. It was easy to decide that the Number 
One choice would be Mary Boykin Chesnut’s A Diary from Dixie. Its factual base 
would make a reader ready for Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind. Where 
from there? To a good general introduction; and what would be better than 
Robert Selph Henry’s time-tested The Story of the Confederacy? Before my 
reader got away from me I should insist he at least dip into Robert Manson 
Myers’s magnificent The Children of Pride. Then he would be ready to find his 
way through the hundreds, even thousands, of books about the South during its 
own special war, and such a guide as this might help him make his way. 

Perhaps in books about the Confederacy the reader can join in his imagina- 
tion those soldiers of long ago that John Esten Cooke extolled in his ‘““The Song 
of the Rebel:” 

No hardier band of gentlemen 
E’er drew the keen-edged brand, 
Or rode amid the battle smoke, 
To guard their native land. 
Forever shall their famous deeds 
Shine on the glowing page, 
Their name shall live thro’ countless years, 
Our proudest heritage! 
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CBL Confederate Belles-Lettres: A Bibliography and a Finding List of the Fiction, Poetry, 
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1 
Alexander, Edward Porter, 1835-1910 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate, a Critical Narrative. With sketch-maps by the 
author. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1907. 


xviii, 634 p. 2 port. (incl. front.) maps (1 fold.) 


A hard-hitting, authoritative narrative by one of Lee’s finest young officers. The artillerist’s 


assessments of the military operations of the Army of Northern Virginia are honest, fair, and 
sound. 


Reprinted 1962 at Bloomington, Indiana, with an excellent and full introduction by 
T. Harry Williams. 


The best biography of Alexander is Maury Klein’s Edward Porter Alexander (Athens, Ga.: 
1971). 


References: CWB I, 50; Freeman. 


2 
Allen, Hervey, 1889-1949 


Action at Aquila. New York: Farrar & Rinehart [1938]. 
7 p.l., 3-309 p. illus. (maps). 


This novel received mixed reviews but holds up very well. Its first reviews warmly criticized it 
on the one hand for being an “‘over-romantic’’ viewpoint and on the other for “piling horror 
upon horror” in its strongly written battle scene. The Times Literary Supplement’s review sums 
it up: “(Mr. Allen’s book] belongs to the romantic-picaresque tradition, but is certainly an out- 
standing example of it.” 


3 
Andrews, Eliza Frances, 1840-1931 


The War-Time Journal of a Georgia Girl, 1864-1865. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1908. 
4 p.1, 387 p. front., plates, ports. 


Miss Andrews saw Georgia as tellingly as Mrs. Chesnut saw Richmond. The daughter of Garnett 
Andrews, a prominent judge of Washington, Georgia, she was present at the final collapse of the 
Confederate government east of the Mississippi when it took place in that middle-Georgia town, 
and her story is a major source for information concerning the fate of the Confederate gold 
removed from Richmond. She was intelligent and observant. Furthermore, she wrote well and 
with grace and humor. 


Reprinted 1960 in Macon, Georgia, with a satisfactory introduction by Spencer Bidwell King, Jr. 
That edition was reissued in Atlanta in 1976. 


References: CWB II, 180; Coulter 10; Freeman II, 133; Mitchell. 
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4 
Andrews, J. Cutler, 1908-1972 


The South Reports the Civil War. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970. 
xiii, 611 p. 


An excellent companion volume to Mr. Andrews’s similar book on Northern reporters. 


5 
Avary, Myrta (Lockett), 1857-1946, editor 


A Virgina Girl in the Civil War, 1861-1865; being a record of the actual experi- 
ences of the wife of a Confederate officer; collected and edited by Myrta Lockett 


Avary. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1903. 
x, 384 p. 


A charming record by a young Virginian lady who has never been publicly identified; well 
edited by one of the later co-editors of Mrs. Chesnut’s diary. 


References: CWB II, 181. 


6 
Bakeless, John Edwin, 1894-1978 


Spies of the Confederacy. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1970. 
vill, 456 p. 


So much rot has been written about (and by) Civil War spies that it is especially refreshing to 
come upon a book on this subject sanely conceived, thoroughly researched, and well written. 


This may not be the perfect book about Confederate spies but it is the best to come along in 
over a century. 


7 
Barrett, John Gilchrist, 1921- 


The Civil War in North Carolina. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
[1963]. 
484 p. illus. 


This is quite probably the best of the histories of the several Confederate States. Among newer 
works good histories are John K. Bettersworth’s Confederate Mississippi (1943), Thomas Conn 
Bryan’s Confederate Georgia (1953), and John D. Winter’s The Civil War in Louisiana (1963). 
Two older state histories of special merit are William Watson Davis’s The Civil War and Recon- 
struction in Florida (1913) and Walter Lynwood Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction in 


Alabama (1905). Davis’s book was reprinted at Gainesville, Florida, in 1964 with an introduc- 
tion by Fletcher M. Green. 


References: CWB II, 211. Bettersworth: CWB II, 212. Davis: CWB II, 217. Fleming: CWB II, 
219. 


8 


Battle-Fields of the South, from Bull Run to Fredericksburg; with Sketches of 
Confederate Commanders, and Gossip of the Camps. By an English Combatant, 
lieutenant of artillery on the field staff. New York: J. Bradburn, 1864. 

xxvil, 517 p. 2 fold. maps. 
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This book is easy to over-rate, but it is frequently consulted and often cited. 


References: CWB I, 55; Coulter 20. 


9 
Benét, Stephen Vincent, 1898-1943 


John Brown’s Body. [Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., 1928]. 
4 pil, 3-376,.[ 1] ‘p: 


“First edition after the printing of 201 de luxe copies.” These 201 copies were marked ‘First 
edition” and all were signed by the author. 


Doubleday, Doran and Company’s edition of 1930 of this 1929 winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry is illustrated by James Daugherty. Farrar & Rinehart’s edition of 1941 is edited and 
annotated by Mabel L. Bessey. Their edition of 1945 has an introduction by Henry Seidel 
Canby. The Oxford University Press edition of 1945 has an introduction by Leonard Bacon. 
The Limited Editions Club (1948) and Heritage Press editions have an introduction by Douglas 
Southall Freeman and illustrations by John Steuart Curry. Rinehart’s edition of 1954 is illus- 
trated by Fritz Kredel and Warren Chappell. Holt, Rinehart and Winston’s edition (c. 1955) is 
introduced with an essay ‘““The Coming of the American Civil War” by Bert James Loewenberg. 
The Franklin Library edition (1976) is illustrated by Peter Harritos. 

“It is not one of your tours de force of intellect and technique to be admired and tucked away 
on the library shelf. It is a library of story telling itself, a poem extraordinarily rich in action as 
well as actors, vivid, varied, and so expressive of many men and moods that prose could never 
have carried its electric burden.’’ Henry Seidel Canby in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
September 29, 1928. 

“*Y our ‘John Brown’s Body’ is my favorite poem, my favorite book. I know more of it by heart 
than I do any other poetry. It means more to me, is realer to me than anything I’ve ever read by 
any poet, bar none, and I’ve read an awful lot of poetry.” Margaret Mitchell Marsh to Benét, 


July 9, 1936, Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind Letters, 1936-1949 (New York: 1976), 
p. 34. 


10 
Black, Robert Clifford, 1914- 


The Railroads of the Confederacy. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
[1952]. 
xiv, 360 p. illus., ports., maps (1 fold.) facsims. 


This is a major contribution to Confederate economic history. The collapse of the Confederate 
railroad service was of immense importance in hastening the breakdown of the Confederacy. 


References: CWB I, 5. 


11 
Blackford, William Willis, 1831-1905 


War Years with Jeb Stuart. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 
xill p., 1 1., 322 p. incl. front. plates, ports., map. 


A fine soldier account, factual and well written. The Blackfords were a remarkable Virginia 
family from which five brothers served in the army. Happily, the reading of this volume can be 
supplemented with the reading of Mrs. Susan Leigh (Colston) Blackford’s Memoirs of Life In 
and Out of the Army in Virginia During the War Between the States (2 vols., Lynchburg, Va.: 
1894-96), (republished in 1947 as Letters from Lee’s Army (New York; London: 1947)) and 
by Launcelot Minor Blackford’s Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory; the Story of a Virginia Lady, 
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Mary Berkeley Blackford, 1802-1896, Who Taught Her Sons To Hate Slavery and To Love the 
Union (Cambridge: 1954). 


References: CWBI, 60; Coulter 37; Freeman IJ, 135. S. L. C. Blackford, Letters: CWB I, 60; Free- 
man II, 134. S. L. C. Blackford, Memoirs; CWB I, 60; Coulter 36. L.M. Blackford: CWBII, 182. 


12 
Borcke, Heros von, 1835-1895 


Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence. Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons, 1866. 


2 v. fold. map. 


Von Borcke was a Prussian officer who attached himself to J. E. B. Stuart’s staff and actually 
fought as a Confederate captain. An ebullient character in the mold of Stuart himself, 

Von Borcke became a camp favorite. His Memoirs were written from recollections told to 
John R. Thompson in London after the close of the war. They were first published in 
Blackwooa’s, then in book form in Edinburgh and London. They were printed in Philadelphia 
in 1867 and reprinted in New York in 1938. Translated from English into Von Borcke’s native 
German, his Memoirs were published in Berlin in 1898. Despite some exaggerations and bits of 
overblown writing, these are exceptionally fine recollections. Freeman wrote: “A book that no 
student of Confederate history will forget. Swords clash and bugles blow in every page of it.” 


References: CWB I, 61; Coulter 47; Freeman. 


13 
Boyd, James, 1888-1944 


Marching On. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 
2 p.l., 3-426 p. 


“His story is not picturesque, nor devastating, nor especially romantic. It is merely true.’’ Isabel 
Paterson in the New York Herald Tribune Books, May 9, 1927. 


14 
Bradford, Gamaliel, 1863-1932 


Confederate Portraits. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 
xviil p., 1 L., 291, [1] p. 8 port. (incl. front.) 


One of the earliest ‘‘psychographs” and about the only volume of its type to survive the more 
demanding techniques of later historians. This includes studies of Beauregard, Benjamin, 

J. E. Johnston, Longstreet, Semmes, Stephens, Stuart, and Toombs. These portraits are still 
good reading. 


Reference: CWB II, 40. 


15 
Bradlee, Francis Boardman Crowninshield, 1881-1928 


Blockade Running During the Civil War and the Effect of:Land and Water Trans- 
portation on the Confederacy. Salem, Mass.: The Essex Institute, 1925. 
xli, 340 p. front., plates, ports., maps, facsims. 


This volume includes also chapters on the Confederacy’s railroads, its postal service, and its 
telegraph and express companies. 


References: CWB I, 5, 219; Mitchell. 
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16 
Buck, Irving A., 1840-? 


Cleburne and His Command. New York and Washington: The Neale Publishing 
Company, 1908. 


xii p., 2 1., [17] —382 p. front. (port.) pl., 5 maps. 


A fine account of Pat Cleburne, the fighting Irishman who became one of the Confederacy’s 
finest and most colorful generals in its western armies. It was written by Cleburne’s adjutant. 
This was reprinted with an excellent introduction by Bell I. Wiley in 1959 in combination with 
Pat Cleburne, Stonewall Jackson of the West, by Thomas Robson Hay. A later, excellent 


biography devoted wholly to Cleburne is Howell and Elizabeth Purdue’s Pat Cleburne, Confed- 
erate General (Hillsboro, Texas: 1973). 


Reference: CWB I, 65. 


17 
Bulloch, James Dunwody, 1823-1901 


The Secret Service of the Confederate States in Europe; or, How the Confederate 


Cruisers Were Equipped. London: R. Bentley and Son, 1883. 
2v. 


A volume of major importance on Confederate operations both diplomatic and practical in b 


England. It is as interesting as it is important. Bulloch’s book was republished in New York in 
1959 with an introduction by Philip Van Doren Stern. 


Reference: CWB I, 220 (Stern edition). 


18 
Burge, Dolly Sumner (Lunt), 1817-1891 


The Diary of Dolly Lunt Burge. Edited by James I. Robertson, Jr. Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press [1962]. 
141 p. 


This interesting picture of life on a Newton County, Georgia, plantation which happened to be 
in the path of Sherman’s army is much fuller and better edited than the 1918 excerpt from it 
edited by Julian Street (reprinted 1928). 


References: CWB II, 183; Mitchell (1928 issue). 


19 
Caldwell, James Fitz James 


The History of a Brigade of South Carolinians, Known First As ‘‘Gregg’s” and 


Subsequently As ‘“McGowan’s Brigade.” Philadelphia: King & Baird, Printers, 1866. 
247 p. 


Of this fine unit history Freeman says in Lee Lieutenants: ‘‘Altogether the best history of a 


brigade in Lee’s Army. A wise, well-written book, which should be republished.” It was repub- 
lished in Dayton, Ohio, in 1974. 


References: CWB I, 66; Coulter 67. 
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20 
Casler, John Overton, 1838-1912 


Four Years in the Stonewall Brigade. By John O. Casler, Private, Company A. 33d 
Regiment Virginia Infantry, Stonewall Brigade, 1st Division, 2d Corps. Army of 
Northern Virginia, Gen. Robert E. Lee, commanding. Guthrie, Okla.: State Capital 
Printing Company, 1893. 


495 p. incl. illus., plates, ports., facsims. fold. facsim. 


The best known, quite possibly the best, memoir of the Civil War by a private soldier. James I. 
Robertson, Jr., notes: “‘The lasting value of this narrative lies in its simplicity, humorous exag- 
gerations, and brutal frankness in describing the intricacies of army life and the horrors of war.” 
Robertson quotes Jed Hotchkiss as considering it ‘‘a capital book not only for the delight of the 
old soldiers in recalling campaign recollections but for the rising generation and others, that 
they may understand what our private soldiers passed through.” Freeman wrote of it: ‘His 
amusing and realistic narrative is an antidote for the excessive idealism of much that has been 
written about the Army of Northern Virginia. There can be no true portrayal of the private 
soldier of that Army unless Casler is consulted.” 


A vastly improved second edition was published in Girard, Kansas, in 1906. It is that edition 
that was reprinted in Dayton, Ohio, in 1971 with an introduction by Robertson that can only 
be regarded as definitive. 


References: CWB I, 68; Coulter 72. 


21 
Chamberlayne, John Hampden, 1838-1882 


Ham Chamberlayne— Virginian: Letters and Papers of an Artillery Officer in the 
War for Southern Independence, 1861-1865; with introduction, notes, and index, 


by his son, C. G. Chamberlayne. Richmond, Va.: Press of the Dietz Printing Co., 
1932. 


xxx p., 1 1., 440 p. front., plates, ports., maps (2 fold.) facsims. 


Charmingly candid letters of considerable interest. 
References: CWB I, 68; Coulter 75. 


22 
Chambers, Lenoir, 1891-1970 


Stonewall Jackson. New York: W. Morrow, 1959. 
2 v. ports., maps. 


The appeal of Stonewall Jackson is evident in the number of good biographies of him, and 
equally as many poor ones. The earliest of any importance was John Esten Cooke’s, published 
in Richmond in 1863, reprinted in New York in that same year, and revised and extended for a 
new edition in New York in 1866. Robert Lewis Dabney’s Life and Campaigns of Lieut.-Gen. 
Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall Jackson) came out in 1866. Mrs. Jackson’s Life and Letters of 
General Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall Jackson), with some editorial help from Henry W. Grady, 
appeared in 1892 (reprinted at Dayton, Ohio, 1976, with an introduction by Lowell Reiden- 
baugh). George Francis Robert Henderson’s fine Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War 
began its career as a classic military book with publication in 1898. Allen Tate gave the literary 
artist’s view of the General in his Stonewall Jackson, the Good Soldier, 1928. Along with 
Chambers’s extensive and excellent work other more recent books that should be taken serious- 


ly and with pleasure are Burke Davis’s They Called Him Stonewall (1954) and Frank E. 
Vandiver’s Mighty Stonewall (1957). 
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References: CWB II, 44. Cooke (Richmond, 1863); Confederate Hundred 23. Cooke (New 
York, 1863): CWB II, 47. Cooke (New York, 1866): CWB II, 47. Dabney: CWB II, 50. Jackson: 
Freeman. Henderson: CWB II, 62. Tate: CWB II, 93. Davis: CWB II, 50. Vandiver: CWB II, 97. 


23 
Chesnut, Mary Boykin (Miller), 1823-1886 


A Duary from Dixie, as written by Mary Boykin Chesnut, wife of James Chesnut, 
Jr., United States Senator from South Carolina, 1859-1861, and afterward an aide 
to Jefferson Davis and a brigadier-general in the Confederate Army; edited by 
Isabella D. Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1905. 

xxl, 424 p. front., plates, ports., facsim. 


This is one of the great diaries—from any time and any place. Mrs. Chesnut recopied (perhaps 
rewrote) her diary after the war and her heirs permitted it to be published only after some 

excisions. But the 1905 edition is an excellent one and proves that Mrs. Chesnut wrote with art 

and charm that transcend her occasional lapses in fact and transpositions of the sequence of 

events. Her diary was republished in a greatly expanded edition in 1949. This edition was edited / ue 
by Ben Ames Williams, who had modeled a character after Mrs. Chesnut in his A House Divided 
(Boston: 1947). Williams printed much previously unused material, some unimportant but some 

very important—particularly some extensive earlier omissions relating to slavery. On balance, 

this is now the standard edition; but Williams misread some Huguenot names and fell into some 
egregious errors, which the reader can often set aright by consulting the Martin-Avary edition. 


References: CWB II, 184; Freeman; Mitchell. Williams edition: CWB II, 184. 


24 
Clark, Walter, 1846-1924, editor 


Mistories of the Several Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina, in the 
Great War of 1861-65. Written by members of the respective commands. Edited 


by Walter Clark. Published by the State. Raleigh: E. M. Uzzell, Printer and Binder, aa 
1901. 


5 v. front., illus., plates, ports., maps (part fold.) plans. 


This was a historical undertaking of a magnitude matched by no other single state. It was ap- 
proved at the meeting of the state Veterans Association at Raleigh in October 1894. Judge 
Walter Clark was requested to select contributors and to supervise and edit the work. He wrote 
in his preface: ‘‘Nearly thirty years had passed since the close of hostilities and the steady ad- 
vance of the years had driven gaps in our ranks wider than those made by the leaden hail of 
battle. Suitable men for the work were difficult to find for many of the regiments, and when 
found they often pleaded the press of business, loss of memory and increasing infirmities. But 
by persistent effort competent historians were secured for each regiment, except the 73d, 74th, 
76th, 77th and 78th (which being Senior Reserves, over forty-five years of age during the war, 
had few survivors left), and some of the battalions. As to the Senior Reserves, the only recourse 
was to utilize some sketches heretofore written.” 

Freeman declares in his bibliography for Lee’s Lieutenants: “While the articles vary much in 
historical value, this probably ranks next after O. R., S. H. S. P. and B. &. L. in value for the 
student of the Army of Northern Virginia.” 


Reference: CWB I, 70. 


25 
Collins, R. M. 


Chapters from the Unwritten History of the War Between the States; or, The 


Bay Be 


A DIARY FROM 
DIXIE, as written by 


MARY BOYKIN CHESNUT, wife of James 
CuEsnut, JR., United States Senator from South 
Carolina, 1859-1861, and afterward an Aide 
to Fefferson Davis and a Brigadier- 
General in the Confederate Army 


Edited by 


Isabella D. Martin and 
Myrta Lockett 
Avary 


NEW. YORK 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
1906 


Title page of a 1906 edition of item 23. —from the author’s collection. 
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Incidents in the Life of a Confederate Soldier in Camp, on the March, in the Great 
Battles, and in Prison. St. Louis: Nixon-Jones Printing Co., 1893. 
335 p. front., illus. (incl. facsim.) port. 


A readable and authentic account of service in the western theater of war by a lieutenant of the 
15th Texas Infantry. 


Reference: CWB I, 72. 


26 
Confederate States of America. War Department 


Uniform and Dress of the Army and Navy of the Confederate States of America. 
Introduction by Richard Harwell. Philadelphia: R. Riling, 1960. 
[12] p., reprint: 5, [4] p. plates (part col.) 


This thin but handsome volume comprises Crandall 1450 (Confederate Hundred 21), 891, and 
892 and Harwell 398. It was published with Ray Riling’s imprint late in 1960 and with the 
imprint ‘‘New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc.” early in 1961. A total of 2000 copies was printed, 
with fifty of these bound in leather, numbered, and signed. Four copies with additional hand- 
coloring were prepared by Riling. Riling had earlier (1952) published with Robert Halter an 
edition of 400 copies which includes no color plates and lacks the introduction by Harwell. 
Reference: CWB II, 186. 


27 
Cooke, John Esten, 1830-1886 


Outlines from the Outpost. Edited by Richard Harwell. Chicago: Lakeside Press, 
1961. 


xxxiv, 413 p. illus. 


As an officer on General Stuart’s staff John Esten Cooke saw the war from a special vantage 
point. As an author of already established reputation he was in favored position to report what 
he saw. This he did in a series of dispatches to Richmond’s Southern Illustrated News under the 
continuing title “Outlines from the Outpost.” Outlines from the Outpost collects Cooke’s war- 
time dispatches (plus one later essay by him) into a single volume. Cooke reworked this material 
into The Wearing of the Gray (New York: 1867; reprinted 1959 with an introduction by Philip 
Van Doren Stern). Cooke’s sketches are at their freshest in their original form and there they 
are most enjoyably readable, but if the Outlines was not available The Wearing of the Gray 
would seem delightful enough. No one loved the cavalry corps and its leader Stuart more than 
Cooke and he portrays the heroes of his day as dashing, daring men of legend. Cooke was incur- 
ably romantic (he buried his silver spurs on the surrender field at Appomattox) and we should 
be thankful to have his views of the Army of Northern Virginia as part of the balance and for 
their literary merit. Of his sketches Freeman says in The South to Posterity: ‘‘Judged photo- 
graphically, some of the pictures were out of focus, but Cooke ‘caught’ Stuart precisely as a 
fortunate artist now and again gets a sitter in characteristic and revelatory pose. Nothing that 
has been written since Cooke’s day has changed a line in the laughing face of Stuart.”’ 

Cooke based his most successful postwar novels on the same materials from which he produced 
Outlines from the Outpost and The Wearing of the Gray: Surry of Eagle’s-Nest (New York: 
1866), Hilt to Hilt (New York: 1869), Mohun (New York: 1869), and Hammer and Rapier 

(New York, London: 1869). The 1866 edition of Surry of Eagle’s-Nest has the extra distinction 
of illustrations by Winslow Homer. 


References: Outlines from the Outpost: CWB I, 74. Wearing of the Gray: CWB I, 74. 
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28 

Coulter, Ellis Merton, 1890- 


The Confederate States of Amenca, 1861-1865. [Baton Rouge] Louisiana State 
University Press, 1950. 


x, 644 p. illus., ports., fold. map. 


The best balanced, most comprehensive history of the Confederacy. Coulter is especially strong 
in his coverage of Confederate life outside the armies. 


Reference: CWB II, 9. 


29 
Coulter, Ellis Merton, 1890- 


Lost Generation: The Life and Death of James Barrow, C. S. A. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 
Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1956. 


118 p. 


In this brief, effective little book Coulter elucidates the meaning of its title in an account of the 
short life of one member of a Georgia family whose longer-lived kinsmen consistently rose to 
positions of prominence. Books which handsomely complement this one are Horace Mont- 
gomery’s Johnny Cobb, Confederate Aristocrat (Athens, Ga.: 1964), John F. Stegeman’s These 


Men She Gave: Civil War Diary of Confederate Athens (Athens: [1964] ), and Kenneth Cole- 
man’s Confederate Athens (Athens: [1967]). 


References: CWB I, 75. Montgomery: CWB I, 132. Stegeman: CWB II, 241. 


30 
Coulter, Ellis Merton, 1890- 


Travels in the Confederate States a Bibliography. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1948. 


xiv, 289 p. 


A splendid bibliographical record, carefully compiled and expertly annotated. 
Reference: CWB II, 9. 


31 
Cumming, Kate, 1835-1909 


A Journal of Hospital Life in the Confederate Army of Tennessee, from the Battle 
of Shiloh to the End of the War: with sketches of life and character, and brief 
notices of current events during that period. Louisville: J. P. Morgan & Co.; New 
Orleans: W. Evelyn [1866]. 

199, [1] p. 


By far the fullest and most informative of narratives of the Confederate women who served as 
nurses. The note of 199 pages is deceptive as the pages are in long double columns. The 1959 
reprint by the Louisiana State University Press (Kate: The Journal of a Confederate Nurse, 
edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell) runs to 321 pages. This text, slightly shortened, was again 
reprinted in 1977 ([{c. 1975] ) in Savannah as The Journal of a Confederate Nurse. Of the 1959 
reprint May S. Ringold wrote in Civil War Books: ‘‘Skillful editing made a valuable journal even 
more useful and valuable.” 

Mrs. Fannie A. Beers’s Memories (Philadelphia: 1888), Mrs. Sallie Chapman Gordon Law’s 
Reminiscences (Memphis: 1892), and Mrs. S. E. D. Smith’s The Soldier’s Friend (Memphis: 
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1892) are also useful. Unfortunately Mrs. Ella King Newsom, a nurse even more important in 
her position than Miss Cumming, did not record her experiences, but there is a record of her 
work in the too brief The Florence Nightingale of the Southern Army by Jacob Fraise Richard 
(Baltimore: [1914] ). 


References: CWB II, 186; Coulter 104; Mitchell. 1959 edition: CWB II, 187. Beers: CWB II, 
182; Coulter 24; Mitchell. Law: CWB II, 195. Smith: CWB II, 203; Coulter 424; Mitchell. 


32 
Cunningham, Horace Herndon, 1913-1969 


Doctors in Gray; the Confederate Medical Service. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press [1958]. 


xi, 338 p. plate, ports., facsims. 


An excellent general account of the Confederate Medical Service. 


Two collections of doctor’s letters are of high quality. Mrs. T. J. Gaughan collected and edited 
the fine letters of Dr. Junius Newport Bragg, of the 11th Arkansas Regiment as Letters ofa 
Confederate Surgeon, 1861-1865 (Camden, Ark.: [c. 1960] ). They are outstanding for their 
coverage of the war west of the Mississippi. Of Dr. Spencer Glasgow Welch’s A Confederate 
Surgeon’s Letters to His Wife (New York and Washington: 1911) Freeman wrote in the bibli- 
ography of his R. E. Lee: ‘‘letters that are to be rated among the very first sources of informa- 
tion on the health, morale, and food supply of the Army of Northern Virginia.” 

The most important of Confederate medical books is John Julian Chisolm’s A Manual of 
Military Surgery in its third edition (Charleston: 1864). This edition is 104 pages longer than 
the first edition and includes 26 plates. The first two editions have no plates. 


References: CWB I, 6. Bragg: CWB I, 62. Welch: CWB I, 175. Chisolm: Confederate Hundred 
10; Crandall 3029. 

33 

{Daniel, Frederick Stone] 


Richmond Howitzers in the War; Four Years Campaigning with the Army of 


Northern Virginia. By a member of the company. Richmond: 1891. 
155 p. 


A time-tested narrative by forthright, factual soldier. 
References: CWB I, 78; Coulter 64. 


34 
Davis, Jefferson, 1808-1889 


The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1881. 


2 v. front., plates, ports., maps (part fold.) plans (part fold.) 


As President Davis’s own account this book is obviously of great importance. It is, however, not 
as open as one would wish and Davis’s argumentative and legalistic tendencies make the reading 
of it heavy going. In Lee’s Lieutenants Freeman comments: “Not nearly so accurate as Presi- 
dent Davis thought it was. His memory played curious tricks on him. Much that one would like 
to know, Mr. Davis scarcely mentioned.” Davis’s book was reissued with an introduction by 
Bell I. Wiley (New York: [1958] ). 

The definitive biography of President Davis remains to be written, but three older ones give 
adequate portrayals of him—W. E. Dodd’s Jefferson Davis (Philadelphia: [1907] ), Allen Tate’s 
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Jefferson Davis: His Rise and Fall (New York: 1929), and Robert McNutt McElroy’s Jefferson 
Davis: The Real and the Unreal (New York and London: 1937). 


References. CWB II, 51; Freeman. Dodd: CWB II, 52. Tate: CWB II, 93. McElroy: CWB II, 74. 


35 
Davis, Nicholas A., 1824-1894 


The Campaign from Texas to Maryland. Richmond: Printed at the Office of the 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication of the Confederate States, 1863. 
165, [1] p. 2 port. (incl. front.) 


By the Chaplain of Hood’s Texas Brigade. The Reverend Davis was a good historian and his 
work has stood up well. The Southern Literary Messenger noted in 1863 (xxxv, 191): ‘One of 
the most agreeable books to be published for some time. Mr. Davis sets a good example to the 
skilful writers in all other regiments. Every regiment, nay each company, should record its own 
history.”’ An even rarer second edition was published by E. H. Cushing in Houston in the same 
year as the Richmond edition. A scholarly edition with a fine, detailed introduction was pub- 
lished in San Antonio in 1962 by Principia Press of Trinity University. 


Other readable books about Hood’s Texas Brigade include John Camden West’s A Texan in 


Search of a Fight (Waco, Tex.: 1901) and Joseph Benjamin Polley’s Hood’s Texas Brigade (New 
York and Washington: 1910). 


References: CWB I, 79; Confederate Hundred 27; Coulter 116; Crandall 2621. Wes:. CWB I, 
176; Coulter 469. Polley; CWB I, 147; Coulter 375. 


36 
Davis, William Charles, 1946- 


Breckinridge: Statesman, Soldier, Symbol. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. 


xxl, 687 p. 


A good biography of a general and politician for whom a good biography had been long over- 
due. This should rank as the definitive account of the distinguished Kentuckian who was suc- 
cessively a state legislator, congressman, Vice President of the United States, Presidential 
candidate, senator, Confederate major general, and Confederate Secretary of War. 


37 
Dawson, Francis Warrington, 1840-1889 


Remimscences of Confederate Service, 1861-1865. Charleston, S. C.: The News 
and Courier Book Presses, 1882. 
180 p. 


The rarity of this volume militates against its being as well known as it should be. It is a superb 
narrative, all too brief, that charms its readers as surely as this engaging young Englishman 
charmed his Confederate contemporaries. Born ‘‘Recks”’ he changed his name as a young man 
and began his career writing comedies which were performed in London theaters. In 1861 he 
became a partisan of the Confederacy and came to Virginia by enlisting on the Nashville asa 
Master’s Mate. Once in Virginia he resigned his warrant in the Navy and enlisted as a private in 
the Army. He served well, was in twelve battles, was promoted to a captaincy and became 
ordnance officer of Fitzhugh Lee’s Division of Longstreet’s Corps. He was thrice wounded and 
was imprisoned at Fort Delaware. After the war he was left without resources except his wits. 
He became a successful newspaper man, eventually the editor of the Charleston News and 
Courier. He was twice married, his second wife being Sarah Morgan Dawson, whose splendid 
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Confederate diary is far better known than is his book. Dawson was shot to death in 1889 by a 
Charlestonian offended by a supposed affront on Dawson’s part toward the Swiss governess of 
the man’s children. 


Reference: CWB I, 79, 222. 


38 
Dawson, Sarah (Morgan), 1843-1909 


A Confederate Girl’s Diary. With an introduction by Warrington Dawson. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 
xviii, 439, [3] p. 


A splendid diary from a well born Louisiana girl, part written in Confederate Baton Rouge and 
part written in Federal occupied New Orleans. Coulter says: ‘‘This diary is written with keen 
intelligence, and is well-balanced in its statements. Naturally most of it is concerned with family 
associations and social activities, but there is also much that relates to both the spirit of the 
time and its author’s reactions. This is one of the best war diaries relating to the Confederacy.” 


Mrs. Dawson’s book was reissued at Bloomington, Indiana, in 1960 with an excellent foreword 
and notes by James I. Robertson, Jr. 


References: CWB II, 187; Coulter 118; Freeman. 


39 
De Leon, Thomas Cooper, 1839-1914 


Belles, Beaux and Brains of the 60’s. Illustrated with one hundred and sixty-six 
portraits. New York: G. W. Dillingham Company [c. 1909]. 
xi, [9], 9-464 p. front. (port.) illus. 


A chatty, gossipy, entertaining view of wartime Richmond. 
References: CWB II, 187; Freeman; Mitchell. 


40 
De Leon, Thomas Cooper, 1839-1914 


Four Years in Rebel Capitals: An Inside View of Life in the Southern Confeder- 
acy, from Birth to Death. From original notes, collated in the years 1861 to 1865. 
Mobile, Ala.: The Gossip Printing Co., 1890. 

6, vii, 11-376 p. 


De Leon was a journalist who was a good observer of Confederate life. Coulter notes: ‘“‘Writing 
years after the war, but from notes kept during the struggle, the author gave his account maturi- 
ty of judgment, comprehensiveness, and perspective. De Leon was much interested in people 


and personalities and has much to say on such subjects and on the life in general of which he 
was a part.” 


References: CWB II, 218; Coulter 123; Freeman; Mitchell. 


41 
Dickert, D. Augustus 


story of Kershaw’s Brigade, with Complete Roll of Companies, Biographical 


Sketches, Incidents, Anecdotes, etc. Introduction by Associate Justice Y. J. Pope. 
Newberry, S. C.: E. H. Aull Company, 1899. 
583, 5, 2 p. front., ports. 
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This is a good narrative, full of descriptions of army life. Kershaw’s Brigade was in the Virginia 
theater for all the major battles from First Manassas through Gettysburg. It was then in Georgia 
for the battle at Chickamauga, then back to Virginia for Lee’s 1864 campaign against Grant. By 
the time of the fall of Columbia it was fighting Sherman in South Carolina and finally surren- 
dered to him at Durham Station. Each reader can decide for himself whether Dickert was 
generous in detail or merely garrulous. This book was republished with an introduction by 

W. S. Hoole at Dayton, Ohio, 1973. 


References: CWB I, 81; Coulter 126. 


42 
Dickison, Mary Elizabeth 


Dickison and His Man; Reminiscences of the Warin Florida. Louisville, Ky.: 
Courier-Journal Job Printing Company, 1890. 


265, [1] p. front., illus., ports. 


The best picture of the campaigns in Florida, by the wife of the commander of the Second 


Florida Cavalry. Reprinted at Gainesville, Florida in 1962 with an instructive and useful intro- 
duction by Samuel Proctor. 


Reference: CWB I, 81. 


43 
Dietz, August, 1869-? 


The Postal Service of the Confederate States of America. Richmond, Va.: Press of 
the Dietz Printing Company, 1929. 


4 p.l., v-xi, 439 p. incl. map. col. front., illus. (incl. facsims.) col. pl. diagr. 


Unrivalled in its area. Dietz followed this in 1931 with a catalog of Confederate stamps. That, in 
turn, was followed by a supplement in 1932 and by a new and more comprehensive edition in 
1937. Then in 1945 was published Dietz Catalog & Hand-Book (Specialized) of the Postage 
Stamps and Envelopes of the Confederate States of America, Comprising Handstamped Paids, 
Revalued Paids, Postmasters’ Provisionals, the General Issues, Official and Semi-Official Enve- 
lopes, Flag-of-Truce and Soldiers’ Letters, Express Company Markings, Railroad & Steamboat 
Markings, Blockade-Run Covers, Patriotic Covers, College Covers, Unusual Usages o f Confeder- 
ate and United States Stamps, Postmarks, Confederate Stamp Money, Essays & Proofs, Con- 
federate Currency & Other Pertinent Data (Richmond, Va.: 1945). After that title it seems 


understatement that Dietz notes in his ‘‘Foreword”’: “It is believed that nothing of real impor- 
tance has been neglected or overlooked in the 1945 Edition.” 


Reference: CWB II, 172. 
44 
Dinkins, James, 1845-1939 


1861 to 1865, by an Old Johnnie. Personal recollections and experiences in the 


Confederate Army. Illustrated by L. T. Dickinson. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke 
Co., 1897, 


280 p. plates, ports. 


This narrative is especially interesting for its account of the Peninsular campaign. 
Reference: CWB I, 81. 
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45 
Douglas, Henry Kyd, 1840-1903 


I Rode with Stonewall, Being Chiefly the War Experiences of the Youngest Mem- 
ber of Jackson’s Staff from the John Brown Raid to the Hanging of Mrs. Surratt. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press [c. 1940]. 

VIL p:s 3 1,401 pe front., plates, ports., fold. map, facsim. 


One of the finest of Confederate narratives. The text was prepared for publication by John Kyd 
Beckenbaugh. Informative notes and an essay, ‘““The Author and His Book,” were added by 


Fletcher Melvin Green. The book stands high, however, because of the personality of young 
Kyd Douglas that shines through its pages. 


References: CWB I, 82; Freeman II, 137. 


46 
Dowdey, Clifford, 1904- 


Bugles Blow No More. Boston: Little, Blown and Company, 1937. 
5 p.l., [3]-497 p. 


The New York Times commented May 16, 1937: “If any gallant old Southern colonels read it 
they are going to slap their thighs in approval.”’ Time for May 17 noted: “It is in its historical 
detail that Author Dowdey’s tale really tells. No personal romance nor individual tragedy could 
outweigh the gradual disintegration of a city, and the characters in Bugles Blow No More are 
simply the actors, almost the chorus.” 

Margaret Mitchell wrote Herschel Brickell on May 28, 1937: “I have just finished ‘Bugles Blow 
No More,’ and my enthusiasm is running high .... He [Dowdey] has certainly done a wonder- 
ful job and Richmond comes to life ina marvelous way. The man’s research makes me feel very 
humble, and the fighting in the Seven Days battle is the best thing of its kind I have ever read. 
He ought to have a wonderful sale and I hope he has it.” Letters, p. 149. 


Reissued by Rinehart & Company in 1957 and, again, by Norman S. Berg, Dunwoody, Georgia, 
in 1971. 


47 
Dowdey, Clifford, 1904- 


Experiment in Rebellion. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1946. 
xxip., 1 1., 455 p. illus. (maps) plates, ports. 


This might be regarded as a factual version of Bugles Blow No More, but it is much more than 
that. It is very good history. If it reads as entertainingly as fiction, that is because Dowdey is an 
accomplished novelist. His The Land They Fought For (Garden City, N. Y.: 1955) broadens the 
scope from Richmond to the war in the eastern theater. Experiment more than succeeds as a 
history of the Confederate capital. The Land They Fought For succeeds as Confederate history 
from the Virginian point of view, but it is outreached as a full history of the Confederacy. 


References: CWB II, 11. The Land They Fought For: CWB Il, 11. 
48 
Duke, Basil Wilson, 1838-1916 


Reminiscences of 
Company, 1911. 
xii, 512 p. front. (port.) 


General Basil W. Duke. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
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A standard since its publication. The University of Indiana reprint retitled A History of 
Morgan’s Cavalry (1960) adds only a very brief introduction and too few notes by Cecil 
Fletcher Holland. Companion volumes are Bennett H. Young’s Confederate Wizards of the 
Saddle (Boston: 1914) and Dee Alexander Brown’s The Bold Cavaliers (Philadelphia: [1959]). 


References: CWB I, 83. Young: CWBI, 183. Brown: CWBI, 64. 


49 
Durkin, Joseph Thomas, 1903- 


Stephen R. Mallory: Confederate Navy Chief. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. 


xi, 446 p. 


A scholarly treatment of a Confederate cabinet officer who was more efficient and less exciting 
than most Confederate leaders. 


Reference: CWB I, 223. 


50 
Eaton, Clement, 1898- 


A History of the Southern Confederacy. New York: Macmillan, 1954. 
351 p. 


One of the best general histories of the Confederacy—well written, well balanced. 
Reference: CWB II, 12. 


51 
Edwards, John Ellis, 1814-1891 


The Confederate Soldier; being a memorial sketch of George N. and Bushrod W. 


Harris, privates in the Confederate army. New York: Blelock & Co., 1868. 
vi, 139 p. 


Robertson, in Civil War Books, describes this as “‘an overly sentimental tribute,” but there is a 
time for sentiment and such a time came to the Reverend Edwards when he was called upon to 


write about twin brothers, one who died at Centreville, Virginia, June 30, 1861, and the other 
who died on the battlefield of Fair Oaks, June 30, 1862. 


“The memorial sketch which has engaged our attention in these pages, might have been record- 
ed in briefer space, but, we have been led to expand the incidents connected with the lives of 

the young men whose short history it has been our special object to narrate, into a volume, by 
interweaving with them the concurring, coincident, and concomitant events of the times in 


which they lived. The volume itself is designed by the father of the ‘twin brothers’ to be 
monumental... 


“After all, is not a book as fitting a monument as the marble or granite shaft? The material of 
which the book is made is less durable than the marble. The characters chiselled in on the face 
of the pedestal that supports the column, or inscribed on the surface of the slab that covers the 
grave, may be less easily effaced than the printer’s ink that marks the name on the frail and 
perishable page of a little book. But still the book, frail as is its material, will perpetuate the 
names and noble deeds of men, when the abrasions of time shall have blotted the epitaph, and 
ground to inpalpable powder the marble on which it was inscribed. Books live in libraries, and 
in the memories of men, and are transmitted from generation to generation. Books are repro- 
duced by the magic power of the press. Books gain admittance to the hearths and homes of the 
people of all lands, and meet the eyes of the Million. Marble monuments are seen but by the 
few whom chance may throw into the cemetery, or private burying-ground where they stand 
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—_— 
with their brief records. The book is every way as impressive and appropriate as a monument, as 
the elaborate marble pile. We take occasion, therefore, in closing up this tribute to Bushrod 
Washington and George Nelson Harris, to express our high sense of admiration of the affection 
and the sentiments that prompted a devoted and patriotic father to perpetuate the names and 
deeds of his soldier-sons in a book, however small and unpretending, rather than in the sculp- 
tured urn and the monumental bust. The twin-brothers were par nobile fratrum. They deserve a 


higher eulogy than is contained in these pages; but what pen can trace the tribute due to the 
CONFEDERATE SOLDIER?” pp. 137-39. 


Reference: CWB I, 85. 


52 
Eggleston, George Cary, 1839-1911 


A Rebel’s Recollections. New York: Hurd and Houghton; Cambridge: The River- 
side Press, 1875. 


vi p., 1 1., 260 p. 


The enjoyable record of Confederate service by a young man who fought well and wrote well 
and knew that the Civil War was the central experience of his generation. Reprinted without 
notes but with a brief introduction by David Donald by the University of Indiana Press in 1959. 


Reference: CWB I, 85. 


53 
Eggleston, George Cary, 1839-1911 


The History of the Confederate War; Its Causes and Its Conduct; a narrative and 
critical history. New York: Sturgis & Walton Company, 1910. 
2v. 


The most literate general history of the war from a Confederate participant. 
Reference: CWB II, 173. 


54 
Evans, Clement Anselm, 1833-1911, editor 


Confederate Military History: A Library of Confederate States History... written 
by distinguished men of the South, and edited by General Clement A. Evans... 
Atlanta, Ga.: Confederate Publishing Company, 1899. 

12 v. front., plates (1 col.) ports., maps (part fold.) double plan. 


Of course the volumes vary in quality, but the whole is good and is useful. The outstanding ; 
volume is Jedediah Hotchkiss’s Virginia. The entire set was reprinted in Syracuse, New York in 
1976. Hotchkiss’s Virginia alone has been reprinted in Dayton, Ohio. 

References: CWB II, 12; Freeman. 


55 
Faulkner, William 1897-1962 


i Unvanquished, drawings by Edward Shenton. New York: Random House 
938]. 


5 p.l., 3-296 p. illus. 


= first edition was preceded by an edition of 250 signed copies printed on se lueeg ata 
“ s simple and vigorous stories which together form a novel by Nobel Prize winner Fa ; 
Stories are full of action . . . and its outdoor scenes of fights with Yankees and 
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highwaymen, its pictures of the transformation of well-bred Southern boys to horse thieves and 

killers, gives [sic] the Unvanquished something of the air of Two Little Confederates as it might 

have been written by an author aware of the race problem, economics and Freudian psychology. 
- . Faulkner knows exactly what he is doing in tracing the New South to its origins in the 

Old.” Time, February 21, 1938. 

The Times Literary Supplement remarked: “‘The atmosphere is thick with the smell of war, the 

passions of the South.” May 14, 1938. 


56 
Fay, Edwin Hedge, 1832-1898 


This Infernal War; the Confederate Letters of Edwin H. Fay. Edited by Bell Irvin 
Wiley with the assistance of Lucy E. Fay. Austin: University of Texas Press 
[1958]. 

viii, 474 p. ports., map (on lining papers). 


A remarkable collection of letters by a Harvard-educated teacher who served in a Louisiana 
cavalry unit. 


Reference: CWB I, 87. 


57 
Fearn, Frances (Hewitt), editor 


Diary of a Refugee, edited by Frances Fearn; illustrated by Rosalie Urquhart. 
New York: Moffat, Yard and Company, 1910. 
ix, 149 p. front., plates. 


This anonymous diary has considerable charm and interest, quite enough to make the reader 
wish for more text. Part of the interest arises from the unusual areas covered in the family’s 
flight from their home on Bayou Lafourche, near Donaldsonville, Louisiana, to Alexandria, to 
Shreveport, to a ranch in east Texas, to Fairfield, then San Antonio, Laredo, Matamoras, 
Havana, Liverpool, and Paris. 

One son of the diarist was captured at the fall of Port Hudson. In an undated entry at the 
Kaufman Ranch in east Texas the mother wrote, probably in the late summer of 1863: “‘I have 
just written to General Grant, asking him to do what he can for Richard for the sake of old 
associations, for as boy and girl we were much together, and I have always loved him. The great 
soldier will never be to me anything but the shy boy with a big, loving, generous heart, anda 
simple nature. I feel sure he will use his influence for Richard, his cousin.” p. 39. 


References: CWB II, 189; Coulter 156; Mitchell. 


58 
Folsom, James Madison, 1838-? 
Heroes and Martyrs of 


Macon, Ga.: Burke, Bo 
164 p. 


Georgia: Georgia’s Record in the Revolution of 1861. 
ykin & Company, 1864. 


An early and ambitious endeavor A seri 
: . A series of f. i 
published. ‘The greater portion of my MS sstte BOING "abil becn elie caeaecioi 


S.,” wrote Fol “havi i i 
destroyed by the Federals in their ad som, “having been either carried off or 


hrough Georgia, I will b isi 
army, and re-collect the material to complete my bate p. 163 POSE en proetares 
References: CWB II, 220; Confederate Hundred 31; Crandall 2625. 
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63 
Freeman, Douglas Southall, 1886-1953 


The South to Posterity: An Introduction to the Writing of Confederate Ifistory. 
New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 
xii p., 2 1., 235 p. 


“This book had a somewhat curious origin. After the publication of Margaret Mitchell’s Gone 
With the Wind, Clifford Dowdey’s Bugles Blow No More and other recent works dealing with 
the Confederate era, those of us who work in that field received many inquiries that could be 
summarized in five words: ‘What shall I read next?’ ... With the fullest admiration for Miss 
Mitchell, Mr. Dowdey and other contemporary writers on the Confederacy, I have to confess I 
am not sure I understand all the reasons for the steady increase in the number of those who 
read deeply of the South’s four-year struggle. The reasons must go beyond the familiar emotion- 
al appeal of a Jacobite ideal or a ‘Lost Cause.’ Have we here a modern analogy to the explana- 
tion G. Lowes Dickinson gives in The Greek View of Life for the popularity of Athenian 
tragedy? Do the woes of the individual in this time of economic revolution and of spiritual 
doubt seem less in the shadow of the overwhelming calamity of the South? It may be so. To 
spirits perplexed or in panic there may be offered, in the story of the Confederacy, the strange 
companionship of misery. In a more positive sense .. . there is stimulation, perhaps inspiration, 
in making the intimate acquaintance, through candid memoirs, of men and women unafraid. If 
the quotations that sprinkle these pages give any one even a little of the courage and cheer of 
those whose words are here set down, this book may serve a better purpose than that of an 
introduction to the writing of Confederate history.” pp. ix, xi-xii. 


This book is like a chat with the Sage of Westbourne—delightful, relaxing and thoroughly 
interesting. 


References: CWB II, 14; Freeman II, 7. 


64 
Fremantle, Szx Arthur James Lyon, 1835-1901 


Three Months in the Southern States: April-June, 1863. Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons, 1863. 


vii, 316 p. 


Freeman says of it: ‘“‘A more dignified picture of the Confederate cause could not have been 
presented.” Robertson notes: ‘‘Fully deserving of its reputation as the best commentary on the 
wartime South by an English visitor.’”’ Coulter remarks: ‘‘This is a well-considered, reliable 
account of what an observant and intelligent Englishman saw during a three-month journey 
from one end of the Confederacy to the other.’’ And Colonel Fremantle himself wrote in his 
preface: “‘I have not attempted to conceal any of the peculiarities or defects of the Southern 
people... I think no generous man, whatever may be his political opinions, can do otherwise 
than admire the courage, energy, and patriotism of the whole population, and the skill of its 
leaders, in this struggle against great odds.” 

Republished in New York in 1864 by John Bradburn and in Mobile inthe same year by 

S. H. Goetzel (with wallpaper wrappers). Reprinted 1954 with an introduction by Walter Lord. 


References: CWB I, 91 (New York edition); Confederate Hundred 33 (Mobile edition); Coulter 
175 (New York, Edinburgh, and Mobile editions); Crandall 2670 (Mobile edition); Freeman 
(New York edition). 
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65 
Fuller, Claud E., 1877-? 


Confederate Currency and Stamps, 1861-1865; official acts of Congress author- 
izing their issue; historical data and official correspondence on the Confederate 
financial system including sketches on the coins, stamps, medals, seal, and flags. 
(Nashville: Published by the Parthenon Press under the auspices of the Tennessee 
Division, United Daughters of the Confederacy, c. 1949]. 

236 p. illus. (part col.) ports., facsims. 


An excellent specialized study. 
Reference: CWB II, 190. 


66 
Fuller, Claud E., 1877-2? 


Firearms of the Confederacy; the shoulder arms, pistols and revolvers of the 
Confederate soldier, including the regular United States models, the imported 
arms and those manufactured within the Confederacy. By Claud E. Fuller and 
Richard D. Steuart. Huntington, W. Va.: Standard Publications, Inc., 1944. 

3 p.l., vi, [8], 333 p. 1 illus., plates, ports., facsims. 


Fuller is as good on guns as he is on currency. The arms enthusiast will also want to know the 
books by William Albaugh—Confederate Edged Weapons (1960), The Original Confederate Colt 
(1953), and Confederate Handguns (1963). 


References: CWB I, 7. For Albaugh (all titles): CWB I, 3. 


67 
Gammage, Washington Lafayette, 1827-1965 


The Camp, the Bivouac, and the Battle Field. Being a history of the Fourth Ar- 
kansas Regiment, from its first organization down to the present date: “Its cam- 
paigns and its battles.’”’ With an occasional reference to the current events of the 
times, including biographical sketches of its field officers and others of the ‘‘Old 
Brigade.’’ The whole interspersed here and there with descriptions of scenery, 
incidents of camp life, etc. Selma: Cooper & Kimball, Mississippian Book and Job 
Office, 1864. 

164 p. 


Gammage was Brigade Surgeon of McNair’s Brigade. In his preface he wrote: ‘“Book-making has 
not been any part of my vocation heretofore and would not have been attempted now, but for 
the desire I had to perpetuate and to preserve, in some measure from oblivion, the services that 
my comrades, both great and simple, have rendered to the country in this war, not that I claim 
for what is herein written the importance which the world attaches to History in its broadest 
and most perfect sense, but feeling conscious that when the rigid test of scrutiny is applied to 
my labors, it will be found that a faithful adherence to the truth is one of its leading features. I 
hope I may console myself with the reflection that I have written not altogether in vain.” 
Reprinted 1958 by the Arkansas Southern Press with an excellent introduction and other added 
material by Ted R. Worley. 


References: Confederate Hundred 34; Coulter 178; Harwell 1054. Reprint edition: CWB I, 92. 
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68 
Gay, Mary Ann Harris, 1827-? 


Life in Dixie During the War, 186 1-186 2-1863-1864-1865. The third edition 
(enlarged) Atlanta, Ga.: Foote & Davies Company, 1897. 
410 p. 


A brief introduction by Joel Chandler Harris includes: “What word of mine could add to the 
interest that inheres in this unpretentious record of a troubled and bloody period? The 
chronicle speaks for itself, especially to those who remember something of those wonderful 
days of war. It has the charm and the distinction of absolute verity, a quality for which we may 
look in vain in more elaborate and ambitious publications. Here indeed is one of the sources 
from which history must get its supplies, and it is informed with a simplicity which history can 
never hope to attain. 7 

“We have reproduced in these records, with a faithfulness that is amazing, the spirit of those 
dark days that are no more. Tragedy shakes hands with what seems to be trivial, and the com- 
mon places of every-day life seem to move forward with the gray battalions that went forth to 
war.” 

In the partial bibliography Margaret Mitchell gave the Research Office of Selznick International 
Pictures for use in preparing to film Gone With the Wind she marked this book as “‘very good.” 


Indeed it is, but only in the third and fourth editions of 1897 and 1901. The first and second 
editions of 1892 and 1894 are much shorter and much inferior. 


Reference: Mitchell. 1892 edition: CWB II, 190. 


69 
Goldsborough, William Worthington, 1831-1901 


The Maryland Line in the Confederate States Army. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co., 
1869. 


357 p. front., port. 


“The best study of a Maryland unit; Goldsborough was one of the few Confederates who freely 
confessed to robbing dead soldiers,’’ declares Robertson. 


References: CWB I, 95; Coulter 192. 


70 
Goodloe, Albert Theodore 


Some Rebel Relics from the Seat of War. Nashville, Tenn.: Printed for the Author 


Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Barbee & Smith, 
Agents, 1893. 


315 p. front. (port.) 


A fine, anecdotal account by a Tennessean who joined the Confederate army at La Grange, 
Alabama, early in 1862 and eventually became first lieutenant of the 35th Regiment of 
Alabama Volunteer Infantry. Typical is the following: ‘‘An amusing incident occurred with a 
sick soldier of my company who was sent to the hospital at Okolona. He believed he was sent 
there to be cured but the first sight which greeted his eyes upon reaching there was a room 
seemingly full of coffins, and a number of workmen busily engaged in making more. At once he 
was overcome with the impression that greater preparations were being made to bury soldiers 
than to cure them, and summoning all the strength that remained in him, he walked away from 
the hospital instead of into it when taken out of the ambulance.” p. 50. 


Goodloe’s book was enlarged and reissued by him in Nashville in 1907 as Confederate Echoes. 
It fully deserves a new edition. 


References: CWB I, 95; Coulter 194. 
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71 
Gordon, John Brown, 1832-1904 


Reminiscences of the Civil War. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1903. 

x p., LL, xi-xiiil, 474 p. 3 port. (incl. front). 

Freeman describes these interesting recollections of one of Lee’s favorite generals as ‘altogether 
charming.” They are. 

Gordon’s book has been reissued several times. 


References: CWB I, 95; Freeman; Mitchell. 


72 
Gorgas, Josiah, 1818-1883 


The Civil War Diary of General Josiah Gorgas; edited by Frank E. Vandiver. 
University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1947. 
xi, 208 p. ports. 


An excellent journal expertly edited. Vandiver later published Ploughshares Into Swords, Josiah 


Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance (Austin: 1952) which is a thorough history of Confederate 
ordnance. 


References: CWB I, 95. Vandiver: CWB I, 19. 


73 
Graves, Henry Lea, 1842-1892 


A Confederate Marine; a Sketch of Henry Lea Graves with Exerpts from the 
Graves Family Correspondence, 1861-1865. Edited by Richard Harwell. Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1963. 

140 p. illus. 


A brief piece, but among the most extensive on the Confederate Marine Corps. 
Reference: CWB I, 224. 


74 
Green, John Williams, 1841-1920 


Johnny Green of the Orphan Brigade: The Journal of a Confederate Soldier. 
Edited by A. D. Kirwan. [Lexington] University of Kentucky Press [c. 1956]. 
Xxvill, 217 p. ports., maps. 

A thoroughly interesting record of an interesting military unit. Green’s sprightly writing is 
capably edited by Kirwan. 

Reference: CWB I, 97. 


75 
Habersham, Josephine Clay (Habersham), 1821-1893 


Ebb Tide; as seen through the diary of Josephine Clay Habersham, 1863. By 


Spencer Bidwell King, Jr. Illustrated by William Etsel Snowden, Jr. Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1958. 
129 p. illus. 
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A slight bit of history made reasonably important as well as interesting by Editor King’s Ae, 
thorough and efficient use of collateral materials to present a good overview of wartime life in 


Savannah. 
Reference: CWB II, 191. 


76 
Hague, Parthenia Antoinette (Vardaman) 1838-? 


A Blockaded Family: Life in Southern Alabama During the Civil War. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1888. 
v, 176 p. 


A seriously neglected book. This appealing account of life onan Alabama plantation in a time 
of makeshifts and shortages ought to be available in a new edition. 


Reference: CWB II, 191. 


77 
Hall, Martin Hardwick, 1925- 


Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign. Austin: University of Texas Press [1960]. 
xv, 366 p. illus., ports., maps, facsims. 


A good account of the Confederates’ most western campaign, a campaign in which Texan 
fortitude and heroism managed to shine through an incredible capacity for bungling. 


Reference: CWB I, 31. 


78 
Hancock, Richard Ramsey, 1840-1906 


Hancock’s Diary; or, A History of the Second Tennessee Confederate Cavalry, 
with Sketches of First and Seventh Battalions; also, portraits and biographical 
sketches. Two volumes in one. Nashville, Tenn.: Brandon Printing Co., 1887. 
644 p. front., port. 


A Tennessee soldier’s record of campaigning in northern Alabama and Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and southeastern Kentucky. It is less personal and less lively than’Sam Watkin’s Co. Ayich, but 
it is more informative and more reliable. It is the outstanding book of its type for the record of 
Tennesseans at war, particularly useful for its first-hand accounts of the so-called massacre at 
Fort Pillow and of campaigning with General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 


References: CWB I, 100; Coulter 210. 


79 
Hanna, Alfred Jackson, 1893- 


Flight into Oblivion, by A. J. Hanna. [Richmond]: Johnson Publishing Company 
[c. 1938]. 
xiii, 306 p. incl. front., illus. 


An exciting story, though told with a bit less literary art than it deserves. Mr. Hanna did a great 
deal of historical detective work and did it well. He failed, however, to solve fully the mystery 
surrounding the disappearance of the Confederate Treasury’s stock of gold in Wilkes County, 
Georgia, in early May 1865. What happened to that gold remained unresolved until its story was 
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finally satisfactorily fitted together by Robert M. Willingham, Jr., in his No Jubilee (Washing- 
ton, Ga.: 1976). 


Reference: CWB II, 173. 


80 
Harris, Joel Chandler, 1 848-1908 


On the Plantation, a story of a Georgia boy’s adventures during the war. With 
twenty-three illustrations by E. W. Kemble. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1892. 

xii, 233 p. front. (port.), illus. 


A fictional treatment of Harris’s early teen-age years as printer’s devil for The Countryman, a 
remarkable country paper roughly modeled after The Spectator that was published during the 
war years by Joseph Addison Turner at Turnwold Plantation near Eatonton, Georgia. Harris 
dedicated On the Plantation to Turner and says in an “Introductory Note”: “Some of my 
friends who have read in serial form the chronicles that follow profess to find in them some- 
thing more than an autobiographical touch. Be it so. It would indeed be difficult to invest the 
commonplace character of Joe Maxwell [i.e., Harris] with the vitality that belongs to fiction. 
Nevertheless, the lad himself, and the events which are herein described, seem to have been 
born of a dream. That which is fiction pure and simple in these pages bears to me a stamp of 
truth, and that which is true reads like a clumsy invention. In this matter it is not for me to 
prompt the reader. He must sift the fact from the fiction and label it to suit himself.” 

This is another book which should be reissued. 


Reference: Mitchell. 


81 
Harrison, Constance (Cary), 1843-1920 


Recollections Grave and Gay, by Mrs. Burton Harrison. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1911. 

4 p.l., 3-386 p. 

Mrs. Harrison’s Recollections should rank with Mrs. Chesnut’s Diary from Dixte asa record of 
Confederate life except that her book surveys a wider scene of which her Confederate years are 


only a part. Her memories of wartime Richmond are important, useful to anyone wanting the 
feel of the Confederate capital and are exceedingly well told. 


References: CWB II, 192; Freeman. 


82 
Harwell, Richard Barksdale, 1915- 


Confederate Belles-Lettres, a bibliography and a finding list of the fiction, poetry, 
drama, songsters, and miscellaneous literature published in the Confederate States 


of America. Foreword by Robert H. Woody. Hattiesburg, Miss.: The Book Farm, 
1941. 


79 p. 


Superseded in some of its aspects by additional listings in later bibliographies, it is still useful 


for its notes compiled from contemporaneous reviews. Reprinted 1977 by the Gordon Press. 
The 1941 edition was limited to 199 copies. 


Reference: CWB II, 192. 
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83 
Harwell, Richard Barksdale, 1915- 


The Confederate Hundred, A Bibliophilic Selection of Confederate Books. 
[Urbana, Ill.] Beta Phi Mu, 1964. 


xxlil, 57 p. illus. 


Preface signed “‘D. A. B.” (Dee Alexander Brown). 


This was published in an edition of 1500 copies as the Beta Phi Mu Chapbook Number Seven. 


Most of the copies were awarded as deturs to new members of Beta Phi Mu and it quickly dis- 
appeared from the book market. 


“The list is an effort to represent fairly the whole range of Confederate [imprints] througha care- 
ful sampling of them. The brevity of listings in bibliographies totalling thousands of items does not 
permit the inclusion of details which make the study of Confederate imprints such a fascinating 
avocation. The reduction of the list of Confederate books to a selection of a hundred titles with 
full publication notes and selected comments—jrom the books themselves or from contempo- 
rary reviews of them; always only from sources that could have been available to a Confederate 
reader—gives the volumes a chance to speak for themselves and to carry to twentieth-century 
readers something of the spirit they brought to Confederate readers.’’ Introduction, p. xxi. 


84 
Harwell, Richard Barksdale, 1915- 


Confederate Music. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press [1950]. 
vill, 184 p. illus. 


The only book-length treatment of Confederate music. Several later books cover some aspects 
of Confederate music in broader studies of Civil War music or nineteenth-century American 
music. A companion volume is his Songs of the Confederacy (New York: 1951). 

Mary A. H. Gay says in her Life in Dixie During the War (p. 51): ‘Ina collection of old music, 
now never played, there lie before me copies of these songs. They were published in various 
Southern cities on paper not firm and smooth, but rather thin and coarse, but quite presentable. 
What memories these songs awake!” Earlier (June 9, 1865) Fannie Andrews had written in her 
journal: ‘‘I love all the dear old Confederate songs, no matter what sort of doggerel they are— 
and some of them are dreadful. They remind me of the departed days of liberty and happiness.” 


Reference: CWB II, 192. 


85 
Haskell, John Cheves, 1841-1906 


The Haskell Memoirs. Edited by Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood. New 
York: Putnam [1960]. 
176 p. illus. 


Haskell was quick to fight and a hard fighter. He was also quick to form opinions, sometimes 
harsh. In these trenchant memoirs he passes judgment on almost all the ranking officers of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Some do not come off too well, particularly Jackson. 

Reference: CWB I, 101. 


86 
Heartsill, William Williston, 1839-1916 


Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate Army. A journal kept by 
W. W. Heartsill, for four years, one month, and one day: or, Camp life; day-by- 
day, of the W. P. Lane rangers, from April 19th 1861, to May 20th 1865. 
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[Marshal], Tex.: W. W. Heartsill, 1876]. 
4 p.l., 264 p., 1 1 61 phot. on 19 pl. 


This book would be of considerable interest because of the homespun way in which it was pro- 
duced even if it were devoid of any other virtues. It is, however, a good narrative in its own 
right—of the early days of the war in Texas, of operations in Arkansas and Louisiana, of Heart- 
sill’s capture and imprisonment in the North, of his travels through the North to City Point, 
Virginia, for exchange. After some time in Richmond he was attached to Bragg’s army in time 
to participate in the Battle of Chickamauga. Then slowly back to Texas through Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. For a while he guarded Federal prisoners in Camp Ford at Tyler, 
Texas. He and his comrades in the W. P. Lane Rangers were finally disbanded near Navasota 
May 20, 1865. 


Reprinted with an introduction by Bell I. Wiley in 1953. 
References: CWB I, 102. Coulter 224. 


87 
Henry, Robert Selph, 1889-1970 


“First With the Most”’ Forrest. Indianapolis, New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany [1944]. 


558 p. front., illus., plates, ports., maps, facsims. 


Henry’s is the best researched, most balanced account of Forrest and is, as one would expect 
one of Henry’s books to be, quite readable. Andrew Nelson Lytle’s Bedford Forrest and His 
Critter Company (New York: 1931) is more openly partisan and written with greater literary 
skill. An even more unabashed partisan of Forrest was John Allan Wyeth, a surgeon with 
Forrest’s command. His Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest (New York and London: 
1899) and With Sabre and Scalpel, the Autobiography of a Soldier and Surgeon (New York and 
London: 1914) are both excellent books. The Life was reprinted by Harper & Brothers, its 
original publishers, in 1959 under the title That Devil Forrest and with a brief introduction by 
Henry Steele Commager. The publishers admit to alterations in the text made to shorten some- 
what the 1959 edition. The alterations are more extensive and more important than the ‘‘Pub- 
lisher’s Note” implies and the edition, though valuable for its introduction and notes, should be 
used with care. 


References: CWB II, 62. Lytle: CWB II, 73. Wyeth, Life: CWB II, 103; Freeman. Wyeth, With 
Sabre and Scalpel: CWB I, 183; Mitchell. 


88 
Henry, Robert Selph, 1889-1970 


The Story of the Confederacy. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company [1931]. 
514 p. 


The “standard” history of the Confederacy for the general reader. A slightly revised edition in 
1936 added a foreword by Douglas Southall Freeman. Freeman calls The Story of the Con- 
federacy: “The book with which to begin one’s study of the period it covers and the book to 
which to return when everything else on the subject has been read.” 

In 1938 Margaret Mitchell wrote an elderly correspondent who had once lived in Atlanta but 
by then had long lived in Berlin. He had inquired about books to read to learn about Georgia 
and the Confederacy. Before listing a score of titles she noted: “First, | want to mention two 
books written in the last five years. The author is Robert S. Henry who was born in Nashville, 
Tennessee. He wrote ‘The Story of the Confederacy’ several years ago and Bobbs-Merrill pub- 
lished it. It is far from being a dull history; it is quick, entertaining reading, unbiased and 
accurate .. . . Several months ago Mr. Henry published a companion volume, ‘The Story of 
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Reconstruction.’ It is a detailed work on reconstruction in all the Confederate states.” Letters, 
pp. 215-16. 


References: CWB II, 16; Freeman; Mitchell. 


89 
Hermann, Isaac, 1838-? 


Memoirs of a Veteran Who Served As a Private in the 60’s in the War Between the 
States; personal incidents, experiences and observations. Atlanta, Ga.: Byrd 
Printing Company, 1911. 

285 p. incl. front. (port.) plates. 


This narrative has been regarded by collectors as highly for its scarcity as for its content. It is 
well worth reading for its unvarnished descriptions of soldier life and is of some special interest 
as a narrative by a Jewish immigrant who enlisted in a country Georgia regiment. Hermann 
served in the Cheat Mountain campaign in western Virginia, at Fort McAllister near Savannah, 
in Mississippi, and in Hood’s Tennessee campaign. 


Hermann’s book was reissued without introduction or notes in 1974 at Lakemont, Georgia. 
References: CWB I, 103; Coulter 227. 


90 
Heyward, DuBose, 1885-1940 


Peter Ashley. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Incorporated [c. 1932]. 
3 p.l., 3-316 p. 


Peter Ashley is to Charleston as Gone With the Wind is to Atlanta and Bugles Blow No More is 
to Richmond. Each of these novels superbly catches the personality and spirit of the city it is 
about. Jonathan Daniels said of Peter Ashley in his review in The Saturday Review of Literature 
October 22, 1932: “‘The city and its established order of life are caught in their perfection.” 
Heyward’s novel was generally well received, but there was the obligatory dissenting note in 
The Nation November 18, 1932: ‘You could cut the romanticism in this book with a knife, 
but then you could probably cut the romanticism in the old South with a knife also.” 


91 
Hobart-Hampden, Hon. Augustus Charles, 1822-1886 


Sketches from My Life. By the late Admiral Hobart Pasha. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1887. 
vill, 282 p. front. (port.) 


Very interesting, forthright account of a successful blockade runner. 


Other personal accounts by blockade runners are Thomas E. Taylor’s Running the Blockade 
(London: 1897), William Watson’s The Adventures of a Blockade Runner (London: 1892) and 


his Life in the Confederate Army (New York: 1888), and John Wilkinson’s The Narrative of a 
Blockade-Runner (New York: 1877). 


References: CWB I, 105, 226; Coulter 236. Taylor: CWB I, 235. Watson, Adventures: CWB I, 
237. Watson, Life: CWB I, 175; Coulter 467. Wilkinson: CWB I, 239. 


92 
Holmes, Sarah Katherine (Stone), 1841-1907 


Brokenburn; the Journal of Kate Stone, 1861-1868. Edited by John Q. Anderson. 
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Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press [1955]. 
400 p. illus. 


lus excelent of everyday life and happenings in Louisiana and Texas is also excep- 
tionally well edited. 


Reference: CWB II, 193. 


93 
Hood, John Bell, 1831-1879 


Advance and Retreat, Personal Experiences in the United States and Confederate 
States Armies. New Orleans: Published for the Hood Orphan Memorial Fund, 1880. 
358 p. front., port., plans. 


Freeman wrote of Hood’s Advance and Retreat in The South to Posterity: ‘“‘This is a genuinely 
tragic book, brave and bitter, wistful and manly, touched with humor in the early chapters, 
grim in its recountal of the circumstances which defeated his final plan of operations, that had, 
at least in theory, the possibility of shining success. The story of Atlanta, of Jonesboro, of 
Nashville, and of Franklin is the darker because, where responsibility had been less, Hood had 
been one of the South’s finest figures.” 

A new edition, with an introduction by Richard N. Current, was published by the University of 
Indiana Press in 1959. 


References: CWB II, 65; Coulter 238; Freeman; Mitchell. 


94 
[Hopley, Catherine Cooper] 


Life in the South, from the Commencement of the War. By a blockaded British 
subject. Being a social history of those who took part in the battles, from a 
personal acquaintance with them in their own homes. From the spring of 1860 to 
August 1862 ... London: Chapman & Hall, 1863. 

2 v. fold. plan. 


The only record of Confederate life by a foreign observer who was also a woman. She taught in 
the Northern Neck of Virginia in 1861 and early 1862. She then removed to Florida to teach in 
the large family of Governor John Milton. (He had fifteen children.) Coulter describes her as a 
“close observer.”’ He says: ‘‘Being interested in life and customs, she found many admirable 
qualities in Southerners and, even with a preconceived dislike of slavery, learned to understand 
the system .. .. Miss Hopley was a facile writer and her work is a valuable commentary on 
plantation life during the first part of the Civil War.” This book should be reprinted. 

Miss Hopley did have personal acquaintance with many Confederates, including some well 
known. In addition to Life in the South she wrote and published after her return to England 
One of the first biographies of Jackson, “Stonewall” Jackson, Late General of the Confederate 
States Army (London: 1863). 


References: CWB II, 193; Coulter 239. “Stonewall” Jackson: CWB II, 65. 


95 
Horn, Stanley Fitzgerald, 1889- 


The Army of Tennessee. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company [1941]. 
508 p. illus., ports., maps, facsims. 
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The standard history of the principal army in the Confederacy’s western theater of operations. 
Republished in 1953 by the University of Oklahoma Press. 


References: Freeman II, 142. Edition of 1953: CWB I, 33. 


96 
Hotchkiss, Jedediah, 1828-1899 


Make Me a Map of the Valley; The Civil War Journal of Stonewall Jackson’s 
Topographer. Edited by Archie R. McDonald. Foreword by T. Harry Williams. 
Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press [1973]. 

xxxvii, 352 p. illus. 


Hotchkiss wrote the excellent Virginia volume in-the Confederate Military History set edited by 
General Clement A. Evans (Atlanta: 1899) and, with William Allan, wrote the volume Chan- 
cellorsville (New York: 1867 [c. 1866] ) in a never-completed series The Battle-Fields of 
Virginia. His map collection is described in a catalog prepared for the map division of the 
Library of Congress in 1951 by the able Clara Egli LeGear. This is the first publication of his 
journal. In his foreword to this unfortunately titled but excellent book T. Harry Williams says: 
“Hotchkiss kept a journal during the war. For almost three-quarters of a century it remained in 
the possession of his family and was not available to scholars. Only Freeman was permitted to 
see it, and on it he based his fresh account in Lee’s Lieutenants of the Valley Campaign. 
Eventually the journal came into the possession of the Library of Congress but even then it was 
not widely or systematically used by students of the war... . The journal is a mine of informa- 
tion about many persons and events—Jackson and Lee, the problems of command, the battles in 
Virginia, and last but very important, the work of a-heretofore unrecognized but necessary man 


in the Confederate war machine. This is one of the superior Civil War diaries, possibly one of 
the superior American personal records.” 


97 
Howard, Frances Thomas 


In and Out of the Lines; an Accurate Account of Incidents During the Occupation 
of Georgia by Federal Troops in 1864-65. New York and Washington: The Neale 
Publishing Company, 1905. 

4 p.l., [5] -238 p. 


“The account which is here presented was written in 1870, but circumstances made its publica- 
tion at that time impracticable. It tells with absolute truth the experience of one Southern 
family during the year 1864-1865 .... Asa matter of common interest the story ought to go 
down to future generations, so that in times to come the whole world may know, and particu- 
larly the people of the South may know, something of the sufferings of the Southern women in 
1864-65, and something of the courage and devotion with which they did their part.” Preface. 


Reference: Mitchell. 


98 
Howard, McHenry, 1838-1923 


Recollections of a Maryland Confederate Soldier and Staff Officer Under 
Johnston and Lee. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Company, 1914. 
1 p.l., 423 p. front., illus., pl., ports, fold. map, facsim. 


Robertson rates this narrative as at least the equal of Goldsborough’s. Coulter declares: ‘‘His is 


among the most valuable of Confederate soldiers’ reminiscences because he avoids improbable 
details and concocted conversations, depends on a diary and carefully checks his narrative with 
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records of the times.’”” Howard was twice captured and held in Federal prisons, the first time at 
Fort Delaware, the second on Johnson’s Island. Republished by the Morningside Bookshop 
1963, with an excellent introduction by Robertson. 


References: CWB I, 107; Coulter 243. 


99 
Hunton, Eppa, 1822-1908 


Autobiography of Eppa Hunton. Richmond, Va.: The William Byrd Press, Inc., 
1933, 
xx, 268 p. front., ports. 


Even if this book had not been printed in a very small edition so that it is a special desideratum 
of collectors of rarities it would be of importance as a record of soldier life as seen through the 


eyes of the colonel of the 8th Virginia Infantry. Colonel Hunton’s autobiography was edited by 
Eppa Hunton, Jr., and privately distributed. 


References: CWB I, 109; II, 66. 


100 
Johnson, John, 1829-1907 


The Defense of Charleston Harbor, Including Fort Sumter and the Adjacent 
Islands, 1863-1865. With original papers in appendix, full official reports, maps, 
and illustrations. Charleston, S. C.: Walker, Evans & Cogswell Co., 1890. 

276, clxxxvi p. illus., plates (part fold.) ports., maps (part fold.) plans (part fold.) 
An extensive and useful compilation that accomplishes effectively exactly what its title page 
claims for it. 

References: CWB I, 33, 227. 


101. 
Johnston, Joseph Eggleston, 1807-1891 


Narrative of Military Operations, Directed, During the Late War Between the 
States by Joseph E. Johnston, General, C. S. A. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1874. 

602 p. front., ports., maps (1 fold.) 


Johnston’s was one of the first narratives by a major Confederate military figure. It is a vigorous 
defense of his own actions and necessarily, therefore, a hard-hitting attack on others, particu- 
larly on President Davis against whom he records his objections to excess. 


Johnston’s Narrative was reprinted in 1960 with an able introduction by Frank E. Vandiver. 
References: CWB II, 68; Freeman; Mitchell. 


102 
Johnston, Mary, 1870-1936 


The Long Roll. With illustrations by N.C. Wyeth. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1911. 
x p., 1 1., 683, [1] p. col. front., 3 col. pl. 


Cease Firing (Boston and New York: 1912) is the sequel to The Long Roll and the two should 
be considered together. Both are constructed against carefully authenticated backgrounds. The 
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Long Roll is laid in Virginia during Jackson’s campaigns. The North American Review called it 
the “best Civil War novel yet” and said: “‘It fairly makes that worn and hackneyed subject 
throbbingly alive.” After Cease Firing (laid in northern Georgia) appeared the New York Times 
declared: “The two are our greatest stories of the war.” 


103 
Jones, Charles Colcock, 1831-1893 


Historical Sketch of the Chatham Artillery During the Confederate Struggle for 
Independence. Albany: J. Munsell, 1867. 
240 p. maps. 


A careful record of an ancient and distinguished unit’s relatively unexciting war record. It was 
not the Chatham Artillery’s fault that it served in the backwash of war in Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Florida while others were serving in Virginia and that the little known battle of 
Olustee (Ocean Pond) is the high point of its record. It served well where it was ordered to 
serve. Jones—one of the Children of Pride Joneses and an accomplished and prolific amateur 
historian—tells his story competently and comprehensively, except for his failure to mention 
the unit’s most lethal weapon, the justly famous Chatham Artillery punch. 


References: CWB I, 115; Coulter 265. 


104 
Jones, John Beauchamp, 1810-1866 


A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Capital. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1866. 
2v. 


Jones was a journeyman author and newspaper man whose strong Southern sympathies im- 
pelled him to leave New Jersey in early April 1861 and head south. He consciously set out to be 
the Confederate Pepys and would have succeeded had he been able to resist inserting small 
emendations into his diary when it was being prepared for publication. He wrote at Richmond 
April 28, 1861: “At fifty-one, I can hardly follow the pursuit of arms; but I will write and 
preserve a DIARY of the revolution. I never held or sought office in my life; but now President 
Tyler and Gov. Wise say I will find employment at Montgomery. The latter will prepare a letter 
to President Davis, and the former says he will draw up a paper in my behalf, and take it 
through the Convention himself for signatures ... . To make my DIARY full and complete as 
possible, is now my business... .’’ After Jones reached Montgomery President Davis advised him 
to see the Secretary of the Treasury for a possible job, but Jones held out for an appointment in 
the War Department. Secretary Leroy Pope Walker offered him a clerkship, apologizing for the 
salary that could be allowed under the regulations set by the Provisional Congress. Jones wrote: 
“I told him my great desire was employment, and facilities to preserve interesting facts for 
future publication.” Thus began the most consulted and most quoted record of Confederate 
public affairs. On April 10, 1865 Jones wrote: “My Diary is surely drawing to a close, and I feel 
as one about to take leave of some old familiar associate. A habit is to be discontinued—and 
that is no trifling thing to one of my age. But I may find sufficient employment in revising, 
correcting, etc. what I have written. I never supposed it would end in this way.” 

Jones’s diary was reprinted in 1935 with an introduction and historical notes by Howard 
Swiggett. In 1958 it was issued in a condensed, one-volume version edited and annotated by 


Earl Schenck Miers. The 1935 edition is marred by inaccuracies in the editor’s notes, and the 
1958 edition shortened Jones’s text too much. 


ee CWB I, 115; II, 173; Freeman. 1935 edition: CWB I, 115. 1958 edition: CWB II, 
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Confederate States of America, 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Richmond, ir cated 0364. 


Letter from Confederate Secretary of War Leroy Pope Walker appointing John Beauchamp 
Jones to the post which became his vantage point for writing A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary 
(item 104). Walker’s letter is obviously post-dated; at the time of Jones’s appointment 


Montgomery was still the capital of the Confederate States. —from the collections of the 
University of Georgia Libraries. 
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105 
Kean, Robert Garlick Hill, 1828-1898 


Inside the Confederate Government; the Diary of Robert Garlick Hill Kean, Head 
of the Bureau of War. Edited by Edward Younger. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 


241 p. illus. 


“The Diary was begun .. . when the future seemed bright for the new nation. Kean was then 
33 years old, and as a private in the Southern Army of the Potomac, had participated in the 
grand victory of Bull Run. A few months later he was promoted to captain and appointed head 
of the Bureau of War in Richmond where he remained until the end. From this vantage point 
inside the Confederate government, he kept adding to his Diary, and it grew to be a history of 
the inside doings and declining fortunes of the Confederacy and her leaders.”’ p. xv. 

Kean held a more important position in the War Department than did John Beauchamp Jones, 
but his diary does not catch the excitement of war or the spirit of Richmond to anything like 
the extent Jones’s does. 


Reference: CWB II, 174. 


106 
Lanier, Clifford Anderson, 1844-1908 


Thorn-Fruit, anovel. New York: Blelock & Co., 1867. 
116 p. 


Thorn-Fruit has neither achieved nor deserves the place in American literary history now 
awarded Lanier’s brother Sidney’s Tiger-Lilies. Ironically, even its small sale as a new novel in 
1867 exceeded the initial sale of Tiger-Lilies. Thorn-Fruit is, however, important as an only 
lightly fictionized version of the careers of the brothers Lanier during the war. 

“The first half of Thorn-Fruit details the life that the Lanier brothers knew as signalmen at 
Burwell’s Bay—and Sidney’s romance with ‘Lucy Pegram’ at nearby ‘Castlewood.’ Incidents 
and places are so strongly modeled on reality as to be readily identifiable. ‘Lucy Pegram’ was 
actually Virginia Hankins, and her home was Bacon’s Castle . .. . The last half of Clifford’s 
novel relates his experiences in Havana after his escape to that place [following the loss of the 
blockade runner on which he was serving] and his difficult trip from Galveston after having 
reached there from Cuba. This portion is important as a glimpse of life in a Havana made gay by 
blockade profits and for its description of the journey from Galveston to Macon.” Richard 
Harwell in his introduction to Tiger-Lilies (Chapel Hill: [1969] ), p. xx-xxi. 


107 
Lawrence, Alexander Atkinson, 1906- 


A Present for Mr. Lincoln, the Story of Savannah from Secession to Sherman. 
Macon [Ga.] Ardivan Press [1961]. 
321 p. illus. 


An excellent history of a unique city. 
Reference: II, 227. 


108 
LeConte, Emma 


When the World Ended. Diary; Edited by Earl Schenck Miers. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 


124 p. illus. 
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a 


A truly exciting view of Columbia, South Carolina, in 1865 through the eyes of the teen-age 
daughter of Joseph LeConte. Earl Miers wrote in his well-considered and interesting introduc- 
tion: ‘‘From day to day, as Sherman’s troops approach Columbia, Emma’s diary catches the 
growing, numbing terror of a city that knows not what to expect, and surely never anticipated 
the havoc that was wrought upon it .... When at last Sherman and his soldiers marched on, 
there was touching poignancy in Emma’s description of the devastated city. It was small won- 
der that the stricken girl saw Sherman as a robber and incendiary.” 


Reference: CWB II, 195. 


109 
LeConte, Joseph, 1823-1901 


Ware Sherman, a Journal of Three Months’ Personal Experience in the Last Days 
of the Confederacy, by Joseph LeConte; with an introductory reminiscence by 
his daughter Caroline LeConte. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. 
xxxi, 146 p. incl. front. (port.) illus. 


Le Conte was one of the most capable Southern scientists of the Confederate period. He later 
became well known as one of the founding faculty of the University of California and his 
distinguished autobiography was published in 1903. This brief journal covers the period 
December 1864-March 1865. Coulter says of it: “Joseph LeConte’s book is one of the most 
valuable accounts of war experiences in the area overrun by the Federal armies in the period of 
the war’s end. It gives in vivid style, and without a trace of bitterness, the experiences of a 


highly educated Southerner in the wake of Sherman’s march to the sea and up through South 
Carolina.” 


References: CWB I, 120; Coulter 287. Autobiography: CWB II, 195. 


110 
Lee, Charles Robert, 1929- 


The Confederate Constitutions. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
[1963]. 
viii, 225 p. tables. 


This utilitarian study includes also profiles of the men who framed the provisional and perma- 
nent constitutions of the Confederacy. For the collector of rarities a particularly desirable 
companion piece is Wymberley Jones De Renne’s A Short History of the Confederate Constitu- 
tions of the Confederate States of America; 1861-1899 (Savannah: 1909). The number one 
item for the Confederate political record is, of course, the first issue of the Constitution of the 
Confederate States of America, Adopted Unanimously by the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America, March 11, 1861 (Montgomery, Ala.: 1861). 


References: CWB II, 174. Constitution: Confederate Hundred 15; Crandall 1. 


111 
Lee, Robert Edward, 1807-1870 


Lee’s Dispatches; Unpublished Letters of General Robert E. Lee, C. S. A. to 
Jefferson Davis and the War Department of the Confederate States of America, 
1862-65, from the Private Collections of Wymberley Jones De Renne . . . edited 


with an introduction, by Douglas Southall Freeman. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 


Ixiii, 400 p. front. (port.) fold. map. 
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LEE’S DISPATCHES 


Unpublished Letters 
of 


General Robert E. Lee, C.S.A. 


to 
Jefferson Davis and the War Department of 
The Confederate States of America 


1862-65 


From the Private Collection of 


WYMBERLEY JONES DE RENNE 


of Wormsloe, Georgia 


Edited with an lotroduction by 


DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 


HOULD “Stonewall” Jackson assume the offensive and invade 
Pennsylvania after his famous valley campaign? Should the charge 
of Pickett’s division have been ordered P Who was responsible for the 
failure of that bloody day ? Was it safe toremove Johnston and to place 
Hood at the head of the army facing Sherman? How soon was the 
true objective of Grant’s famous “ left flank”” movement discovered by 
his great opponent? Why did Lee order the costly assault on Fort 
Stedman? Did he hope to unite with Johnston when he evacuated 
Richmond? These and many other questions—the most vital in the 
military history of the war between the States—are asked, and many of 
them are answered by General Lee himself in this striking contribution 
to the literature of the war. Two hundred and more of General Lee’s 
confidential communications with President Davis and the Confederate 
War Department are here printed from originals which were kept by 
President Davis, lost, recovered, and kept for a generation in the private 
library of a Southerner. No recent book on the war answers so many 
questions and raises so many more in the mind of the reader. 


The dust-jacket of item 111. —from the author’s collection. 
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The fascinating story of how these papers (now in Richmond) came into possession of 

De Renne is told by Freeman in The South to Posterity, pp. 96-101. He says: ‘‘The editors of 
the Official Records had to go to print without them. Mr. Davis did not have access to them 
when he wrote his Rise and Fall. The history-reading public did not know whether the con- 
fidential dispatches had been hidden or forever lost until, in 1915, they were published.” 


This volume was reprinted in 1957 with the addition of ten dispatches. The new edition was 
edited by Grady McWhiney. 


References: CWB II, 71; Freeman II, 10. 


112 
Lee, Robert Edward, 1843-1914 


Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, by his son, Captain Robert E. 
Lee. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1904. 


xii p., 1 1., 461 p. 4 port. (incl. front.) 


As close to an autobiography of Lee as it is possible to come, yet this book lacks unity and is 


otherwise less than satisfying. It was reissued in 1960 with a brief introduction by Philip 
Van Doren Stern as My Father, General Lee. 


References: CWB I, 120; II, 71, Freeman. My Father: CWB I, 120. 


113 
Lee, Susan (Pendleton) 


Memorrs of William Nelson Pendleton, D. D., Rector of Latimer Parish, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia; Brigadier-General C. S. A.; Chief of Artillery, Army of Northern 


Virginia. By his daughter, Susan P. Lee. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1893. 


490 p. front. (port.) 


An interesting and informative book which, however, supports the opinion that the Reverend 
Pendleton was a finer man and rector than he was a general. 


Reference: CWB I, 120. 


114 
Longstreet, James, 1821-1904 


From Manassas to Appomattox; Memoirs of the Civil War in America, by James 
Longstreet. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1896. 
xx, [2], 13-690 p. front., illus., plates, ports., facsim. 


The general whom practically everybody except his wife and General Lee blamed for Lee’s 
failure to achieve victory at Gettysburg. Longstreet’s reminiscences are basic to any study of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. They are, however, provocative and, in their time, precipitated 
much bitterness among the champions of Lee, from most of whom Longstreet had undergone a 
postwar political alienation. In 1904 Mrs. Longstreet published her extended defense of her 
husband, Lee and Longstreet at High Tide, Gettysburg in the Light of the Offictal Records 
(Gainesville, Ga.: 1904). Robertson added and scholarly,to the edition of From ¢ 
Manassas to Appomattox published by the University of Indiana Press in 1960. 


References: CWB I, 122; Freeman, H. D. Longstreet: CWB I, 35. Robertson edition: CWB I, 
123. WMowes A ~ YT aa 
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115 
Lonn, Ella, 1879-1962 


Foreigners in the Confederacy. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1940. 


xlp., 1 1., 566 p. front., ports. 


Military adventurers, foreign observers, and adopted Southerners made up a particularly inter- 
esting element in the Confederacy. This is an exceptionally able account of them. 


Reference: CWB I, 10. 


116 
Lonn, Ella, 1879-1962 


Salt As a Factor in the Confederacy. New York: W. Neale, 1933. 
viii p., 21., 13-324 p. front., fold. map. 


The critical shortage of the homely household necessity, salt, was an important factor in the 
Confederate economy and in the day-to-day life of the Confederates. Miss Lonn’s account fully 
merits the overworked appellation ‘“‘definitive.” 


Reference: CWB II, 195. 


117 
McCarthy, Carlton, 1847-? 


Detailed Minutiae of Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia, 1861-1865. 
With illustrations by Wm. L. Sheppard ... Richmond: C. McCarthy and Company, 
1882. 


vi, 224 p. front., illus., plates. 


This book ranks with J. G. Casler’s as a bright, amusing, and informative record of Confederate 
soldier life. The illustrations by a fellow Confederate give it added interest. 


Reference: CWB I, 124. 


118 
McDonald, Cornelia (Peake), 1822-1909 


A Diary with Reminiscences of the War and Refugee Life in the Shenandoah 
Valley, 1860-1865 ... annotated and supplemented by Hunter McDonald... 
Nashville: Cullom & Ghertner Co. [c. 1935]. 

xvi, 540 p. col. front., plates (part col.) ports. (1 col.) facsims. 


This is an excellent diary and commentary. Freeman wrote in The South to Postertty: ‘The 
whole is one of the most thrilling of the war books, and, had it been published for general 
circulation, it would have made a sensation... . Mrs. McDonald must have been a woman of 
great dignity of person. She possessed high intelligence and unshakable moral courage, as every 
page of her diary shows, but she could not endure the sight of acute physical pain.” 
References: CWB II, 196; Coulter 307; Freeman. 


119 
McDonald, William Naylor, 1834-1898 


A Mistory of the Laurel Brigade, Originally the Ashby Cavalry of the Army of 
Northern Virginia and Chew’s Battery. Edited by Bushrod C. Washington. 
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Published by Mrs. Kate S. McDonald. [Baltimore: Sun Job Printing office] 1907. 
499 p. front., plates, ports. 


One of the best and best known of the brigade histories. 
Reference: CWB I, 125. 


120 
[McGuire, Judith White (Brockenbrough)] 


Diary of a Southern Refugee During the War, by a Lady of Virginia. New York: 
E. J. Hale & Son, 1867. 
360 p. 


In his critical bibliography for Lee’s Lieutenants Dr. Freeman calls this: ‘‘Next to Jones’s Diary, 
the most familiar account of Richmond during the war. Has the virtue of day-by-day entries.” 
Coulter comments: “Her diary is an interesting and faithful account of conditions as seen by a 
cultured Virginia lady to whom the war was a tragedy.” 

This first edition and an 1868 edition were brought out by an enterprising publisher who had 


migrated from Fayetteville, North Carolina, after the close of the war. A third edition was pub- 
lished in Richmond in 1889. 


References: CWB II, 196; Coulter 310; Freeman; Mitchell. 


121 
McKim, Randolph Harrison, 1842-1920 


A Soldter’s Recollections; Leaves from the Diary of a Young Confederate, with an 


Oration on the Motives and Aims of the Soldiers of the South. New York [etc.]: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1910. 
xvill, 362 p. front., 5 port. 


McKim began his career as a Confederate by helping to place a Confederate flag on the Rotunda 
at the University of Virginia. Later he served in the army as a private, staff officer, and finally, 
chaplain. He was a Marylander but through his mother’s family was what Virginians would call 
“very well connected” in Virginia. His recollections, therefore, are worthwhile for his comments 
on military life and as social history. 


References: CWB I, 126; Coulter 311. 


122 
Malet, William Wyndham, 1804-1885 


An Errand to the South in the Summer of 1862. London: R. Bentley, 1863. 
vili, 312 p. front. 


This is a remarkable travel book that fully deserves a careful editing and reprinting. It is little 
concerned with military matters but is an excellent view of life in a part of the Confederacy 
covered in few other volumes—at the Plowden C. J. Weston plantation near Conwayboro, South 
Carolina; in Columbia in the relative quiet before General Sherman’s arrival, at Pawley’s Island, 
at Flat Rock, North Carolina, and in visits to Richmond and Charleston. The Reverend Malet 
made his trip from England to inform his sister, Mrs. Weston, of the death of three near rela- 
tives. The Weston plantations were princely in extent and the “‘hardships’’ seen by Malet were 
minor deprivations. Everywhere he was handsomely entertained and met ‘‘the best people’’—in 
South Carolina Govemor Francis W. Pickens, Colonel and Mrs. James Chesnut, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, etc.; in Richmond President Davis, Vice President Alexander Stephens, General 

William H. Pendleton, Colonel L. Q. C. Lamar, the Reverend Charles Minnigerode, William 
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Porcher Miles, etc., etc. ... It is little wonder he had highly favorable impressions of the South, 
even of slavery. But, if his report is over-favorable it is also completely honest. He stopped at 
Mrs. McMahan’s boarding house in Columbia, causing Mrs. Chesnut to record July 8, 1862: 
“Miriam says that everybody has his best foot foremost at McMahan’s because the stray English- 
man there is supposed to be writing a book.” 

“The negroes on plantations,”’ he wrote, “‘have easy work: begin at sunrise, breakfast at nine, 
dinner at three, by which time the task-work is usually finished. All work is done by task, 
looked over by the driver, who is a negro, and all are under the overseer. Overseers are white 
men, their salary being about $2000 (£400 a year), with good houses, and gardens, and ser- 
vants: in Mr. W_______.’s plantation, having 350 negroes, all were born on the estate, except 
one family. All have gardens, pigs, poultry, cows. No boys or girls work until they are fifteen years 
of age; till then they are employed tending the infants while the parents are at work. On Satur- 
day half-tasks are set, so that they have more than a half-holiday.”’ 

Of his second visit to Richmond (on his way home) he noted: ‘‘This time I put up at the 
‘Exchange’ Hotel, kept by Mr. Ballard, where I was much better off both for air, water, and 
bed, than at Spottswood’s. Mr. Ballard showed me the rooms occupied by His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales during his visit to Richmond ... Mr. Ballard’s ménage is first rate, and his 
hotel, with its passage-bridge over Franklyn [Franklin] Street, its drawing-rooms, and fine 
dining-rooms, and hall, all very nice; but it is sad to see the marble floors of the halls spattered 
over with tobacco juice, and all the steps and stairs. Why won’t the Southerners be content to 
blow the cloud without spitting the offensive juice?” 


The frontispiece is a view of the “River Stockade in James River, at Drury’s [Drewry’s] Bluff, 
Virginia” engraved after a drawing by Malet. 


References: CWB II, 196; Coulter 314. 


123, 
Maury, Betty Herndon (Maury), 1835-? 


The Confederate Diary of Betty Herndon Maury, Daughter of Lieut. Commander 
M. F. Maury ... 1861-1863. Edited by Alice Maury Parmelee. Washington: 
Privately Printed, 1938. 


2 p.1., 102 p. front. (port.) 


This diary of events in Fredericksburg and Richmond was aes Vora aty only to mem- 
bers of the Maury family. It is much sought for because of its rari '.-but it is also informative 
and entertaining. It deserves a wider audience than the Maury family circle. 


Reference: CWB II, 196. 


124 
Meade, Robert Douthat, 1903-1974 


Judah P. Benjamin, Confederate Statesman. New York; London [etc.] : Oxford 
University Press, 1943. 


ix p., 2 1., 432 p. front., ports. 


This is the best biography of the most brilliant member of the Confederate cabinet. Secretary 
Benjamin greatly impressed Colonel Fremantle. Mrs. Chesnut wrote of him: “He is of the 
innermost shrine, supposed to enjoy the honour of Mr. Davis’s unreserved confidence.” 


References: CWB I, 262; II, 75; Freeman II, 146. 
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125 
Mitchell, Margaret, 1900-1949 


Gone With the Wind. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
1037 p. 


The book that lives on and on, decried by the devotees of higher criticism, scorned by the intel- 
lectuals, and loved by the public. It was awarded a Pulitzer Prize in 1937, has been translated 
into most of the world’s languages, has been reprinted eighty-five times by its original publish- 
ers. It has world sales well over twenty million copies, not counting pirated editions, and has 
appeared in an estimated total of 165 different editions worldwide. It is believed to have been 
read by over a hundred million people and to have been seen in its movie version by more than 
Awo hundred million. The first edition is easily recognized by the words, “Published May, 

1936” on the yerso of the title page. Far rarer than the first edition is the two-volume edition of 
1939 issued shortly before the premiere of the film in Atlanta. Opposite the half-title of 
volume I of this edition is the notation: “This, the first two-volume edition of Gone With the 
Wind, issued December 1, 1939, in appreciation of Margaret Mitchell’s magnificent work in 
commemorating the hfe and times of the Old South, is limited to one thousand copies, of which 
this is copy No. a 


Mrs. Chesnut had the proper word even for Gone With the Wind—seventy-two years before its 
time—when she wrote in her diary January 16, 1864: ‘“‘We go on as before, hearing of nothing 
but battle, murder, sudden death. Those are the daily events; but a new book, that is the un- 
looked for thing, the pleasing incident in this life of monotonous musing.” 


126 
Moore, Edward Alexander, 1842-1916 


The Story of a Cannoneer Under Stonewall Jackson, in Which Is Told the Part 
Taken by the Rockbridge Artillery in the Army of Northern Virginia. With intro- 
ductions by Capt. Robert E. Lee, Jr., and Hon. Henry St. George Tucker. Fully 
illustrated by portraits. New York and Washington: The Neale Publishing Com- 
pany, 1907. 

315 p. front., pl., ports. facsim. 


Sometimes the common denominator of the Confederacy’s ‘‘common soldier’’ seems to be that 
each wrote an account of his experiences. This is especially true of the men who fought under 
Jackson. Robertson asserts that this was the favorite Civil War book of General George C. 
Marshall and calls it a ‘human, moving narrative.” 


A second edition was published by the J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, in 1910. 
References: CWB I, 132; Coulter 327. 


127 
Morgan, Julia 


How It Was; Four Years Among the Rebels. By Mrs. Irby Morgan. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Printed for the Author, Publishing House, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 1892. 

204 p. front., ports. 


Mrs. Morgan was a sister-in-law of General John Hunt Morgan. The war drove her from her 
home in Nashville to Fayetteville, Shelbyville, Lookout Mountain, Marietta, and, after Sherman 
approached Atlanta, to Sand Hills, near Augusta. Mrs. Morgan was an indefatigable worker in a 
series of Confederate hospitals and, while living at Sand Hills, her children worked making 
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cartridges at the Augusta Arsenal. Coulter describes How It Was as ‘“‘a valuable and vivid record 
of a wartime refugee’s experiences.” 


References: CWB II, 197; Coulter 329. 


128 
Mosby, John Singleton, 1833-1916 


Mosby’s War Reminiscences, and Stuart’s Cavalry Campaigns. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company [1887]. 


256 p. 


Mosby’s career is not as fully documented as are the actions of the Stonewall Brigade, but it 
comes close. In addition to Mosby’s War Reminiscences there are his Stuart’s Cavalry in the 
Gettysburg Campaign (New York: 1908) and The Memoirs of Colonel John S. Mosby (Boston: 
1917; reprinted 1959), John Scott’s Partisan Life with Col. John S. Mosby (New York: 1867), 
Aristides Monteiro’s War Reminiscences by the Surgeon of Mosby’s Command (Richmond, Va.: 
1890), and Virgil Carrington Jones’s Ranger Mosby (Chapel Hill: 1944). 


References: CWB II, 78. Stuart’s Cavalry: CWB I, 39; Memoirs: CWB II, 78. Scott: CWB I, 156. 
Monteiro: CWB I, 132. Jones: CWB II, 68; Freeman II, 144: 


129 
Myers, Frank M. 


The Comanches: A History of White’s Battalion, Virginia Cavalry, Laurel Brig., 
Hampton Div., A. N. V., C. S. A. Written by Frank M. Myers. Late capt. Co. A, 
35th Va. Cav. Approved by all the officers of the battalion. Baltimore: Kelly, 
Piet & Co., 1871. 

400 p. 


Myers might be called the Casler of the cavalry. This is an account written with realism and 
tempered with wit. 


Reference: CWB I, 135. 


130 
Myers, Robert Manson, 1921- , editor 


The Children of Pride: A True Story of Georgia and the Civil War. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1972. 


xxv, 1845 p. 


The Children of Pride is the blockbuster among personal accounts of the Civil War that Gone 
With the Wind is among Civil War novels. Myers spent enough time and care in preparing it to 
have written or edited a half-dozen less important volumes. It comprises a broad selection from 
the correspondence of the Charles Colcock Jones family from 1854 to early 1868. The Children 
of Pride is a massive, monumental book, carefully and reliably edited, and marvellously inter- 
esting. As a document deeply revelatory of Confederate life and thought it has made its place in 
such a select circle as the books by Mrs. Chesnut, Kate Cumming, Eliza Frances Andrews, John 
Beauchamp Jones, Henry Kyd Douglas, Judith McGuire, and Edmund DeWitt Patterson. 

book that is in length hardly more than a footnote when compared in size to The Children of 

ide is Yankee’s A’Coming: One Month’s Experience During the Invasion of Liberty County, 

eorgia, 1864-1865, by Mary Sharpe Jones and Mary Jones Mallard (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 1959). 
In quality, however, it ranks high. It is an excellent narrative by two of The Children of Pride 
ably edited by Haskell Monroe. 


Reference: Jones: CWB II, 194. 
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131 
Nichols, G. W. 


A Soldier’s Story of His Regiment (61st Georgia) and Incidentally of the Lawton- 
Gordon-Evans Brigade, Army Northern Virginia. [Jesup, Ga.? 1898]. 
291 p. illus. 


Nichols’s account is another of service under Stonewall Jackson, but in a Georgia brigade. As 
writing, its style is primitive but lively and refreshing. The narrative was first published in a 
newspaper, The Pioneer and Eagle, at Statesboro, Georgia, in 1887 and was somewhat revised 
and expanded before its publication in book form. 

“J will state that the history is incomplete. I could not tell all the heroic deeds, even of what I 
saw, for it would fill a large volume. I have never seen a history like this one. All that I ever read 
tells what officers did. This gives its readers a faint idea of what officers and private soldiers did. 
I have referred to my own company more than the other companies because I supposed it a fair 
average of what most all the companies in the brigade and the balance of Gen. Lee’s army did 
and suffered in battles and marches, etc. ... I have read a great many histories of the war, but 
have never read one that was correct. I was an eye-witness to most of what I have written... I 
know it is truth, and the survivors of the old brigade know it is truth.” “Introductory Preface.” 
Nichols’s story includes such anecdotes as the following: ‘“‘After the battle [of Spottsylvania] 
was over and the wounded very well cared for and night had closed around us, one of our bands 
began to play ‘The Dead March’ just in the rear of the ‘death angle.’ You could hardly ever hear 
aman speak, and it seemed that we all wanted to shed tears of real sorrow; some that had lost 
relatives or dear friends did have to wipe their eyes. When our band ceased playing, one of the 
Union bands played ‘Nearer My God, to Thee;’ then our band began to play ‘The Bonny Blue 
Flag,’ after which the Union band played ‘The Star Spangled Banner;’ then our band played 
‘Dixie Land,’ and the Union band finally struck up ‘Home, Sweet Home;’ this probably brought 
tears rolling down many powder-blackened cheeks in both armies.” pp. 159-160. 

Reprinted at Kennesaw, Georgia, 1961. 


References: CWB I, 137; Coulter 341. 


132 
Nichols, James Lynn, 1919- 


Confederate Engineers. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 
1957. 


122 p. port. 


A sound account of a little documented arm of the Confederate service. 
Reference: CWB I, 12. 


133 
Nisbet, James Cooper, 1839-1917 


Four Years on the Firing Line. Chattanooga: The Imperial Press [1914]. 
2 p.l., 445 p. front. (port.) 


Nisbet was a Georgia farmer who became captain of the 21st Georgia Regiment in 1861 and 
fought under Jackson in the Valley Campaign of the spring of 1862 and till after the Battle of 
Fredericksburg. He returned to Georgia early in 1863 and raised a regiment of which he became 
colonel. It fought at Chickamauga and throughout the Atlanta campaign. In the fighting near 
Atlanta, however, Nisbet was captured and spent the rest of the war as a prisoner at Johnson’s 
Island. Coulter says of Four Years on the Firing Line: “Colonel Nisbet’s memoirs are more 
trustworthy than the usual Civil War reminiscences. He avoided improbable details and anec- 
dotes but frequently inserted personal estimates of men and events.” 
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Nisbet’s book, considerably revised, was published in Jackson, Tennessee, 1963, in an edition 
prepared by Bell I. Wiley. 


References: CWB I, 137; Coulter 344. 


134 
Noel, Theophilus, 1840-? 


A Campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi; Being a History of the Old Sibley 
Brigade from its First Organization to the Present Time; Its Campaigns in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, in the Years 1861-2-3-4. By 
Theo Noel, 4th Texas Cavalry. Shreveport, La.: Shreveport News Printing Estab- 
lishment—John Dickinson, proprietor, 1865. 

152 p. fold. table. 


“This work, kind reader, which is now presented to you, was born in the tented field, amid the 
din and confusion of a soldiers camp. By piece-meals—a paragraph here, a sentence or more 
somewhere else—after stopping in the very centre of one to perform the duties incumbent upon 
me as a private soldier in the ranks, has my work been moulded. Having no other aim in view 
than that of truthfulness, this work is presented to you, not for your criticism, but, if possible, 
to lay before the reading world and our friends in the ‘Lone Star State’ an account of what we, 
as your sons, have done since we espoused for the achievement of our common liberties.” 
“Apology, Preface and Introduction,” p. [3]. 

Reprinted in a handsome facsimile, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1961. An introduction by Neal 
Austin precedes the facsimile text. In the same year a completely reset edition with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Martin Hardwick Hall and Edwin Adams Davis was issued in Houston. 


References: Confederate Hundred 64; Coulter 345; Crandall 2642. Raleigh, 1961: CWB I, 138. 
Houston, 1961: CWB I, 138. 


135 
Oates, Stephen B., 1936- 


Confederate Cavalry West of the River. Austin: University of Texas Press [1961]. 
xviii, 234 p. illus., ports., maps (1 fold.) 


A brilliant study executed when the historian was still a beginning graduate student. 
Reference: CWB II, 234. 


136 
Owen, William Miller, 1832-? 


In Camp and Battle with the Washington Artillery of New Orleans: Narrative of 


Events During the Late Civil War from Bull Run to Appomattox and Spanish 
Fort. Boston: Ticknor & Co., 1885. 


1 p.1L,xvp., 1 1., 467 p. front., pl., maps. 


This is the most read, most relied on, most quoted account of Louisiana’s Confederate soldiers. 
Coulter remarks that it is “filled with local color, pertinent comments, and observations.’’ Its 
best companion as a highly regarded soldier narrative from Louisiana is Napier Bartlett’s A 
Soldier’s Story of the War; Including the Marches and Battles of the Washington Artillery (New 
Orleans: 1874). An expanded edition of this was published at Baton Rouge in 1964 as Military 
Record of Louisiana, 
Berenice: CWB I, 140; Coulter 357. Bartlett (1874): CWB I, 55; Coulter 18. Bartlett (1964): 
WB I, 55. 
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137 
Owsley, Frank Lawrence, 1890-1956 


King Cotton Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of America. 
[Chicago] University of Chicago Press [1931]. 
xxiii, 614 p. tables. 


By far the best scholarly study of Confederate diplomacy. Foreign intervention had won the 
Revolution for the American Rebels of the Revolution and foreign intervention became the 
will-o-the-wisp of the Confederate Rebels. The youthful Emma LeConte wrote in her diary as 
late as January 25, 1865: ‘‘Last night while I was lying on the sofa, feeling very blue and full of 
gloomy thoughts in regard to the war and the dreadful possibility of the South having to yield, 
Uncle H. John came in the library and said, ‘Well! Have you heard the last report? It is said that 
England and France conjointly will certainly recognize us by the fourth of March.’ I jumped up 
with the first thrill of real joy I have felt for a long time. A bright vista of peace and happiness 
seemed to open up before my mind’s eye. Of course a moment’s reflection sobered me and 
brought me back to common sense. I recollected with a sigh how often we had been disap- 


pointed and lured on to false hope by that will-o-the-wisp ‘Recognition’ and intervention.” 
p. 19. 


Reissued by the same publisher in 1959 with an introduction by Harriet Chappell Owsley. 
Reference: CWB I, 265 (1959 edition). 


138 
Owsley, Frank Lawrence, Jr., 1928- 


The C. S. S. Florida: Her Building and Operations. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press [1965]. 


208 p. plates, ports. 


A succinct and authoritative modern account of a Confederate cruiser. 


Reference: CWB I, 230. 


139 
Page, Thomas Nelson, 1853-1922 


Two Little Confederates. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1888. 
5 p. 1., 156 p. incl. plates, front. 


A delightfully sentimental story of Confederate boyhood in Virginia. Although Two Little Con- 
federates lacks the factual authority of the autobiographical elements of Joel Chandler Harris’s 
On the Plantation it is obviously based on the wartime experiences of Page and his brother 
Rosewell. It was issued in at least twenty editions through 1967. Especially attractive is its 1932 


edition with illustrations by John W. Thomason. 
140 
Parker, William Harwar, 1826-1896 


Recollections of a Naval Officer, 1841-1865. New York: C. Scribners’ [!] Sons, 
1883, 


xv, 372 p. 


Already having seen naval service in the old navy as a midshipman aboard the Columbus, 
1842-44, and aboard the Potomac in the Mexican War, Parker was sent to the new Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in 1847-48 and was graduated first in his class. Further sea duty, 
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teaching service at the Academy, a productive interest in the scholarship of naval tactics and 
affairs, and early service in the Confederate Navy as captain of the CSS Beaufort (at Roanoke 
Island in February 1862 and at Hampton Roads a month later) and of the CSS Palmetto State 
during the winter of 1862-63 prepared Parker for his great contribution to the Confederacy as 
Superintendent of the Confederate School Ship Patrick Henry. Even in the exigencies of war 
(the cadets sometimes actually participating in the fighting along the James River) Captain 
Parker ran an exemplary training establishment. While on the Patrick Henry he converted the 
notes he had used in teaching at Annapolis into his Elements of Seamanship (Richmond: 1864). 
Parker’s Annapolis notes are believed by many to have been the basis of the textbook Seaman- 
ship issued in 1863 by Stephen B. Luce for use by the United States midshipmen in the Acade- 
my at that time moved to Newport, Rhode Island. Revised and expanded editions of Luce’s 
work were standard texts for U. S. midshipmen through World War II. At the break-up of the 
Confederate government in Richmond Captain Parker and his cadets were given the honor of 
guarding the Confederate archives and treasure on the flight south from Richmond. The unit 
was disbanded at Washington, Georgia, in early May 1865. Writing of Parker’s Recollections in 
the Dictionary of American Biography-Allan Westcott says: “‘His wide reading, charm as a 
raconteur, and fair-mindedness appear in his Recollections of a Naval Officer, 1841-1865, one 
of the most enjoyable books of its type.” 


References: CWB I, 231. Elements of Seamanship: Confederate Hundred 66; Crandall 2466. 


141 
Parks, Joseph Howard, 1903- 


General Leonidas Polk, C. S. A., the Fighting Bishop. [Baton Rouge] Louisiana 
State University Press [1962]. 
408 p. illus., ports., maps. 


A fine biography of one of the Confederacy’s most interesting military and religious 
personalities. 
Reference: CWB II, 80. 


142 
Parks, Joseph Howard, 1903- 


General Edmund Kirby Smith, C. S. A. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press [1954]. 


viii, 537 p. illus., ports., maps. 


Another fine book by an able biographer. This book supersedes Arthur Howard Noll’s General 


Kirby-Smith (Sewanee, Tenn. [c. 1907]) in the exposition of the facts of the General’s life but 
not necessarily in its interpretation. 


References: CWB II, 80. Noll: CWB II, 79. 


143 
Parks, Joseph Howard, 1903- 


Hoe: Brown o f Georgia. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press 


x p., 3 Il, 618 p. 


This is Parks’s most interesting subject and fullest biography. He is an able historian, with every 
asset of the writer except brevity. Brown, along with Vice President Alexander Stephens and 
Governor Zebulon Vance of North Carolina, was a leader of that group of Confederates who 
opposed Jefferson Davis throughout his tenure as President of the Confederate States. For an 
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earlier study of Brown and his place in the political failure of the Confederacy see Louise Biles 
Hill’s Joseph E. Brown and the Confederacy (Chapel Hill: 1939). A broader treatment of 


internal opposition to the Confederate government is Georgia Lee Tatum’s Disloyalty in the 
Confederacy (Chapel Hill: 1934). 


References: Hill: CWB II, 63. Tatum: CWB II, 176. 


144 
Patrick, Rembert Wallace, 1909-1967 


Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1944, 


x, 401 p. 


Patrick’s presentation of the Confederate political leaders is excellent. It emphasizes the work- 
ings of the departments headed by those men more than the earlier Statesmen of the Lost Cause 


by Burton J. Hendrick (Boston: 1939) which stresses their personality. Fine books separately, 
each gains when they are read as companion pieces. 


References: CWB II, 174. Hendrick: CWB II, 173. 


145 
Patrick, Robert, 1835-1866 


Reluctant Rebel: The Secret Diary of Robert Patrick, 1861-1865. Edited by 


F, Jay Taylor. [Baton Rouge] Louisiana State University Press [1959]. 
271 p. illus. 


This kind of outspoken, informative account of Confederate soldier life is harder to find for the 
states west of the Mississippi than for those east of the river. This record by a sensible, well 
informed soldier of the 4th Louisiana Regiment is a good one. 


Reference: CWB I, 142. 


146 
Patterson, Edmund DeWitt 


Yankee Rebel: The Civil War Journal of Edmund DeWitt Patterson. Edited by 


John G. Barrett, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1966. 
x1x, 207 p. 


Yankee Rebel is the finest personal narrative of Confederate experiences since Henry Kyd 
Douglas’s J Rode with Stonewall. It glows with warm accounts of Confederate soldier life, 


shines in vivid descriptions of important battles, and sparkles—despite the hardships of camp 
and prison—with a bright touch of humor. 


Patterson was an Ohioan who moved to northern Alabama as a teenager. He espoused the cause 
of the South with the fervor of a convert and joined the Ninth Alabama Infantry in the spring 
of 1861. He served without special distinction as soldier and lieutenant (except as wounds are a 
distinction prized beyond medals by the veteran) through Bull Run, the Peninsular Campaign, 
the Seven Days, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. At Gettysburg he was cap- 


tured and spent from mid-1863 to March 1865 in Federal prisons at Fort Delaware and at 
Johnson’s Island. 


With only a rudimentary formal education, Patterson learned to write in a literate, forthright 
style—full of natural good humor and emotion. He wrote pointedly and directly of camp life, 
excitingly of military actions, and with remarkable good spirit and restraint of prison days. This 
is a diary to savor and remember; Patterson is a Civil War soldier the reader can count as a 
friend. Most of all his diary is one easy to quote, and future students of the war will doubtless 
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turn to him for appropriate quotations almost as often as to Douglas, Mrs. Mary Boykin 


Chesnut, Eliza Frances Andrews, John Beauchamp Jones, and the other standby Confederate 
diarists. 


147 
Pember, Phoebe (Yates), 1823-1913 


A Southern Woman’s Story. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co., Publishers; Lon- 
don: S. Low, Son & Co., 1879. 
2 p.1., [7]-192 p. 


Narrower in scope than Mrs. Chesnut’s diary or Miss Andrews’s journal, less serious and shorter 
on details of hospital life than Miss Cumming’s account, Mrs. Pember’s story of her service as a 
Richmond hospital matron may, even so, be the most delightful of all Confederate narratives. 
How she won her war against the hospital surgeons, apothecary, and clerks to preserve the 
supply of whiskey for patients’ use is one of the best known Confederate anecdotes. That she 
was not against reasonable use of alcohol is demonstrated by a lesser known incident: “[A 
patient] had touched the boundary lines of the ‘unknown land,’ had been given up by the 
surgeons, who left me with orders to stimulate him if possible. The priest (for he was a Catho- 
lic) was naturally averse to my disturbing what he considered the last moments of a dying man 
who had made his confession and taken his farewell of this world, and which ought to have 
been devoted to less worldly temptations than mint juleps; and a rather brisk encounter was the 
result of a difference of opinion on the subject; for if he was responsible for the soul, so was I 
for the body, and I held my ground firmly. 

“It was hard for a good Catholic to have to choose at this supreme moment between religion 
and whiskey; but though his head was turned respectfully towards good Father T— his eyes 
rested too lovingly on the goblet offered to his lips to allow me to make any mistakes as to his 
ultimate intentions. The interpretation put by me on that look was that Callahan thought as 
long as first proof brandy and mint lasted in the Confederacy this world was good enough for 
him, and the result proved that I was not mistaken. He always gave me the credit I have 
awarded to the juleps, and until the evacuation of Richmond kept me informed of his domestic 
happiness.”’ pp. 136-37. 

Republished at Jackson, Tennessee, in 1959 with an extensive introduction and informative 
notes by Bell I. Wiley. Wiley’s edition adds some previously unpublished letters written from 
Chimborazo Hospital, Richmond. 


References: CWB II, 198; Freeman. Wiley edition: II, 198. 


148 
Perry, Milton Freeman, 1926- 


Infernal Machines: The Story of Confederate Submarine and Mine Warfare 


[Baton Rouge] Louisiana State University Press [1965]. 
x1, 230 p. illus., maps. 


An excellent study; thorough, concise, and important. 
Reference: CWB I, 231. 


149 
Pollard, Edward Alfred, 1831-1872 
Observations in the North: Eight Months in Prison and on Parole. Richmond: 


E. W. Ayres, 1865. 
vii, [9]-142 p. 
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Only three Confederate prison narratives were published during the war, by Pollard, Anthony M. 
Keiley, and Beckwith West. Of these Pollard’s is probably the most important and Keiley’s the 
most interesting. These two have claims for being the last two books printed in the Confederate 
States, and it has so far been impossible to determine priority between them. Both were re- 
viewed in Richmond’s The Evening Courier for March 24, 1865. 

Of Pollard’s Observations in the North the Courier says: ‘‘We cannot but believe that this work, 
if extensively circulated and read, will exert a vast influence, of a favorable character, upon the 
spirits and hopes of the Southern armies and people. ... Our soldiers and our people will find 
in [Pollard’s opinions] abundant reason for brave resolution and unwavering hope in the eventu- 
al security of Confederate liberties, at the time that we are compelled to accept his assurance of 
the necessity of continued resistance, so long as we can boast one remaining vestige of manhood.” 
Keiley’s narrative was Prisoner of War; or, Five Months Among the Yankees (Richmond: West & 
Johnston [1865]). The Courier’s review of it comments: “This is also a narrative of prison 
adventures and . . . is invaluable in arriving at accurate conclusions respecting the opinions, 
hopes, prospects, and designs of the Northern people in their war for subjugation... . This 
publication of Messrs. West & Johnston is t-nsurpassed in its literary character by any work that 
we have read for years. It has all the thrilling interest of a legend of romance, and its beauties of 
composition are eminently worthy of the accomplished gentleman to whom its authorship is 
accredited.”’ The Confederate edition was printed as by ‘“‘A Rifleman, Esq., Gent.’ After the 
war it was republished in both New York and Petersburg (1866) as In Vinculis by ‘‘A Virginia 
Confederate.” Later editions were issued under the author’s name. 


West’s book was a briefer account, Experience of a Confederate States Prisoner, published by 
West & Johnston in 1862. 


References: CWB I, 200; Confederate Hundred 68; Coulter 374; Crandall 2647. Keiley, Prisoner 
of War: CWB I, 195; Confederate Hundred 50; Crandall 2637. Keiley, /n Vinculis: CWB I, 195. 
West: CWB I, 205; Confederate Hundred 97; Crandall 2664. 


150 
Porcher, Francis Peyre, 1825-1895 


Resources of the Southern Fields and Forests, Medical, Economical, and A gricul- 
tural. Being also a medical botany of the Confederate States: with practical 
information on the useful properties of the trees, plants, and shrubs. By Francis 
Peyre Porcher . . . Prepared and published by order of the Surgeon-General, Rich- 
mond, Va. Charleston: Steam-power Press of Evans & Cogswell, 1863. 

xxv, 601 p. 


This is probably the most ambitious and important work produced in the Confederacy. West & 
Johnston advertised it in 1864: “This is in reality, one of the most splendidly useful Books ever 
printed in America. What Audubon did for our ornithology, that Dr. Porcher has done for our 
vegetable kingdom. His is, indeed, a great Work; and no chemist, farmer, doctor or educated 
gentleman, who would know the graces of God to this favored Confederacy, can well dispense 
with it.” Richmond’s The Southern Illustrated News declared: “We incline to the opinion that a 
more useful work has never been issued from the American press.” (April 18, 1863). 

An edition was published by West & Johnston in Richmond in 1863. Evans & Cogswell put out 


a new edition in Charleston in 1869, one that appears to be even rarer than its Confederate 
predecessors. 


References: CWB II, 199; Confederate Hundred 69; Crandall 3041. Richmond edition: CWB I, 
13; Crandall 3042. 


151 
Putnam, Sallie A. (Brock), 1845-? 


Richmond During the War; Four Years of Personal Observation. By a Richmond 
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PREPARED AND PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE 8URGEON-GENERAL, 
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Title page of item 150. —from the collections of the University of Georgia Libraries. 
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Lady. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co., Publishers; London: §. Low, Son & Co., 
1867. 
2 p.1., [ix] -xiv, [15] -389 p. 


In its perception this diary is the equal of Mrs. Chesnut’s and is less interrupted as a chronicle of 
Confederate life in Richmond. Mrs. Putnam, however, lacked Mrs. Chesnut’s verve and her 
knack for writing the quotable quip, but her book is replete with interesting observations. Mrs. 
Putnam wrote of the Richmond of 1863; ‘‘There, truth was indeed stranger than fiction. Even 
now [1866?] so late our experience, the reality seems almost incomprehensible. That ‘necesity 
is the mother of invention,’ was fully exemplified in the South, in the exigencies which brought 
into use the most valuable of all inventive faculties—‘How to live!’ To exist in any sort of ease 
or comfort, no calculation could be made upon the amount of the income in the continually 
and fearfully depreciating Confederate currency. For more than a year previous to this particu- 
lar period, there had not been any, perceptible increase of crime. We heard of fewer instances of 
midnight villainies, our citizens walked the streets at night with less fear of garrotting and 
robbery, but gambling-houses abounded, and wickedness in a shape less evident—less palpable— 
but not the less unquestionable, existed in defiance of military rule, and all law, civil and 
religious.” pp. 254-55. 

Reprinted in New York in 1961 as Jn Richmond During the War. 


References: CWB II, 200. 1961 edition: CWB II, 200. 


152 
Quintard, Charles Todd, bp., 1824-1898 


Doctor Quintard, Chaplain C. S. A. and Second Bishop of Tennessee; Being His 
story of the War (1861-1865) edited and extended by the Rev. Arthur Howard 
Noll. Sewanee, Tenn.: The University Press, 1905. 

5 p.1., 183 p., 1 1, vip. front. (port.) 


This is a reliable memoir based on Bishop Quintard’s wartime diary. He served in the Confeder- 
ate army primarily as a chaplain but also as a surgeon, another position for which he was profes- 
sionally qualified. He was the author of Balm for the Weary and the Wounded (Columbia: 
1864), an inspirational manual written for the Confederate soldiers. When General Leonidas 
Polk was killed at Kenesaw Mountain in 1864 four copies of this little book were found in his 
pocket. ‘‘Upon:the fly-leaf of three of these had been written the names respectively of 
‘General Jos. E. Johnston,’ ‘Lieutenant-General Hardee,’ ‘Lieutenant-General Hood,’ with the 
compliments of Lieutenant-General Leonidas Polk, June 12th, 1864. Upon that of the fourth 
was inscribed his own name. All were saturated with his blood.” Augusta, Georgia. Saint Paul’s 


Church. Funeral Services at the Burial of the Right Rev. Leonidas Polk (Columbia, S. C.: 1864), 
p. 6. 


References: CWBI, 150. Balm for the Weary and the Wounded: Confederate Hundred 72; 
Crandall 4234. 


153 
Ravenel, Henry William, 1814-1887 


The Private Journal of Henry William Ravenel, 1859-1887; edited by Arney 
Robinson Childs. Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1947. 

xxi, 428 p. port., facsim. (on lining-papers) 

An excellent, emotional, and revealing diary of war-torn days in his state by a scientist in the 
great naturalist tradition of South Carolina scientists. 


Reference: CWB II, 200. 
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154 
Reagan, John Henninger, 1818-1905 


Memoirs, with Special Reference to Secession and the Civil War. Edited by Walter 
Flavius McCaleb, with introduction by George P. Garrison. New York and Wash- 
ington: The Neale Publishing Company, 1906. 

351 p. front., pl., ports. 


Reminiscences of the able Texan who served in President Davis’s cabinet from the beginning of 
the war to its end. He was a surprisingly efficient Postmaster General for most of his Confeder- 


ate career. In the last few months of the war he was saddled with the thankless post of Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Reference: CWB II, 84. 


155 
Reid, Jesse Walton, 1824-? 


History of the Fourth Regiment of S. C. Volunteers, from the Commencement of 
the War until Lee’s surrender. Giving a full account of all its movements, fights 
and hardships of all kinds. Also avery correct account of the travels and fights of 
the Army of Northern Virginia during the same period. This book is a copy of 
letters written in Virginia at the time by the author and sent home to his family. 
Containing an account of the author’s services in the First Regiment of Engineer 


Troops in the latter part of the war, with a short sketch of the author. Greenville, 
S. C.: Shannon & Co., Printers, 1892. 
143 p. incl. front. (port.) 


This open, amusing record of a South Carolinian’s service in Virginia is particularly valuable for 
his comments on the physical aspects of the two states. Coulter treats it quite favorably despite 


its brevity and comments: ‘‘Reid wrote with a sense of humor, positive convictions, and unusual 
candor and naivete.” 


Reprinted at Dayton, Ohio, in 1975. 
References: CWB I, 151; Coulter 391. bon w bsexct 


156 
Robertson, James Irvin, 1930- 


The Stonewall Brigade. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press [1963]. 
271 p. illus. 


This is the standard, not-likely-to-be-replaced history of the Confederate Army’s most famous 
brigade. Adapted from the author’s doctoral dissertation it is based on prodigious research, 


research that has continued and has given Robertson an enviable reputation as an authority on 
many aspects of Confederate history. 


Reference: CWB I, 152. 


157 
Robinson, William Morrison, 1891-1965 


The Confederate Privateers. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1928. 
xvi, 372 p. front., plates, facsims. 
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A specialized study of great merit and impeccable authority. 
References: CWB I, 232; Mitchell. 


158 
Robinson, William Morrison, 1891-1965 


Justice in Grey; a History of the Judicial System of the Confederate States of 
America. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1941. 
xxi, 713 p. double map. 


A definitive study of the Confederate judicial system, executed with the same care and detail its 
author exercised in writing. his The Confederate Privateers. 


Reference: CWB II, 175. 


159 
Roland, Charles Pierce, 1918- 


The Confederacy. [Chicago] University of Chicago Press [1960]. 
218 p. illus. 


The best brief introduction to Confederate history. 
Reference: CWB II, 27. 


160 
Ross, FitzGerald, 1825-? 


A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: W. Blackwood and Sons, 1865. 
x, 300 p. front. (fold. map). 


Born a Scotsman (Edward FitzGerald Turton Ross was his full name), this officer had served in 
the Imperial Austrian Army since 1850. In 1863 he secured a leave expressly to come to 
America as an observer of the Southern army. His book complements Colonel Fremantle’s. 
Fremantle entered the Confederacy from Mexico and concluded his observations of the Con- 
federates at Gettysburg. Ross made his way into the Confederacy from the North and Gettys- 
burg was the first battle he saw. 

Wiley wrote of Ross’s narrative: ‘Of the several accounts of foreigners who visited the Con- 
federacy that of Fitzgerald Ross is one of the most readable and one of the least known.... 
Ross was imbued with the Southern point of view, and this strong bias is the outstanding weak- 
ness of his account .. .. The book has much to commend it. The style is simple, straightfor- 
ward, and engaging. Ross’s judgment of Gettysburg . . . ‘is generally sounder than Fremantle’s.’ 
The narrative is rich in intimate glimpses of high-ranking Confederate leaders such as Stuart, 
Longstreet, and Lee. It contains fascinating and revealing details about prices, food, travel, 
blockade-running, and the organization and equipment of the armies.”’ Civil War Book Club 
Review, August 1958, pp. [2-4]. 

Reprinted 1958 at Urbana, Illinois, with an introduction and extensive notes by Richard 
Barksdale Harwell. 


References: CWB I, 154; Coulter 399. Harwell edition: CWB I, 154. 


161 
Russell, Szr William Howard, 1820-1907 


Pictures of Southern Life; Social, Political, and Military. Written for the London 
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Times. New York: J. G. Gregory, 1861. 
143 p. 


Russell rose to fame as a correspondent during the war in the Crimea. He came to America in 
March 1861 and proceeded to the South in April. Despite strong opinions against slavery, he 
liked what he saw of the Confederacy, was impressed by its leaders, and convinced himself that 
the Confederacy would never be conquered. Coulter remarks of his My Diary North and South 
(Boston; New York: 1863): “Discounting his bias and highly critical attitude toward all things 
American, one may get a remarkably vivid picture of life in the South during three months in 
the early period of the Confederacy.’’ My Diary North and South revised and incorporated the 
material in Pictures of Southern Life and has been published in several editions. 

Two other English newspapermen wrote notable dispatches from the Confederacy, Francis 
Lawley and Frank Vizetelly. Selections from their reports have been treated by the indefatig- 
able William Stanley Hoole in his Vizetelly Covers the Confederacy (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 1957) 
and Lawley Covers the Confederacy (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 1964). The volume concerning Vizetelly 
is particularly important because it reproduces thirty of the correspondent’s drawings. 


References: CWB II, 201. My Diary: Coulter 403. Hoole, Lawley: CWB I, 106. Hoole, Vizetelly: 
CWB I, 106. 


162 
Scharf, John Thomas, 1843-1898 


History of the Confederate States Navy from Its Organization to the Surrender of 
Its Last Vessel. Its stupendous struggle with the great Navy of the United States; 
the engagements fought in the rivers and harbors of the South, and upon the high 
seas; blockade-running, first use of iron-clads and torpedoes, and privateer history. 
New York: Rogers & Sherwood; San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co.; [etc., etc.] 
1887. 

x, [11]-824 p. front., illus. (incl. plans, diagrs.) plates, ports. 


Scharf’s history of the Confederate Navy has been around for a long time. It is still unsurpassed 
in its wealth of information. It is a desirable book, thought not as well organized as the reader 
might wish. 


Reference: CWB I, 233. 


163 
Scheibert, Justus, 1831-1903 


Seven Months in the Rebel States During the North American War, 1863. Trans- 
lated from the Germany by Joseph C. Hayes. Edited, with an introduction by 
Wm. Stanley Hoole. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 
1958. 


166 p. port., plans. 


The translation of Scheibert’s Sieben Monaten in den Rebellen-Staaten wahrend des 
nordamerikanischen Krieges 1863 (Stettin: 1868). Schiebert was a Prussian army engineer who 
had been sent to study the American war. The account of a Frenchman’s visit to the South in 
the same year was translated and edited by Hoole and published in Tuscaloosa, 1962. It is 
Charles Frédéric Girard’s A Visit to the Confederate States of America in 1863. Its original 
edition, Les Etats Confédérés d’Amerique Visité en 1863, was published in Paris in 1864. Both 


Girard and Scheibert were pro-Confederate, especially Scheibert who actually fought as a 
Confederate. 


References: CWB I, 155; Coulter 405. Girard: I, 94; Coulter 189. 
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164 
Schwab, John Christopher, 1865-1916 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865: A Financial and Industrial 
History of the South During the Civil War. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1901. 
x1, 332 p. fold. tab. 23 cm. 


This is another history that has survived as the standard in its field for a long time. 


References: CWB I, 269; II, 202. 


165 
Semmes, Raphael, 1809-1877 


The Cruise of the Alabama and the Sumter, from the Private Journals and Other 
Papers of Commander R. Semmes, C.S. N., and Other Officers. London: 
Saunders, Otley and Co.; Richmond, Va.: West and Johnson [sic], 1864. 

xil, 338 p. 


Among several accounts of life in the Confederate Navy (others include those of John McIntosh 
Kell, James Morris Morgan, and Arthur Sinclair) Raphael Semmes’s report stands out as the 
classic. Henry Hotze’s The Index (London) noted in 1864: “Captain Semmes’ diary will delight 
his friends and all those who can admire the display of those qualities which are necessary for 
carrying out a difficult and hazardous enterprise. In the management of his crew Captain 
Semmes displayed tact and vigour, and we know how devoted his men were to him in spite of 
what may appear to the unprofessional reader very severe discipline. We suppose that never 
before did a commander so frankly set forth all the troubles and anxieties that are incident to 
keeping a ship’s crew in order.” 

This edition with London and Richmond given in the imprint is infinitely desirable to the col- 
lector. Only two copies of it are presently (1978) known to exist, one at the Confederate 
Museum in Richmond, the other at the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland. 

Except for rarity, the outstanding edition is that issued in London in two volumes by Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. in 1864. A reprinting noted on the title pages as ‘“‘Second edition”’ followed in 
the same year. The frontispieces in these two volumes are of special interest as they are adapted 
from scrimshaw. The “‘Advertisement” in volume I (p. 8) notes: ‘“‘The lithographs of the Sumter 
and Alabama—the latter vessel being represented in chase of a prize, and the former running the 
blockade of New Orleans in face of the powerful United States steamer Brooklyn—are taken 
from two curious and extremely accurate etchings, executed on walrus teeth, with a pen-knife 
and coal dust, by Fireman Mason, of the Alabama.” A one-volume edition (in French) appeared 
in Paris in 1864. 


References: Confederate Hundred 78; Harwell 1040. London second edition: CWB I, 233. 


166 
Silver, James Wesley, 1907- 


Confederate Morale and Church Propaganda. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1957. 
120 p. 


An excellent, short book on a subject to which the Confederate clergy devoted a great deal of 
attention. When one is aware how many copies of how many Confederate tracts were issued, it 
is hard to believe that only so few as now exist managed to survive. Mrs. Pember, however, gives 
a clue to how Confederate soldiers put them to unintended uses in relating how an ill soldier 


insisted upon finding the tract stowed in his bed and using it to blow his nose before he would 
accept a serving of soup. 


Reference: CWB II, 202. 
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167 
Simkins, Francis Butler, 1898-1966 


The Women of the Confederacy, by Francis Butler Simkins and James Welch 
Patton. Richmond and New York: Garrett and Massie, Incorporated [c. 1936]. 
xiii p., 1 1., 306 p. front., port., plates, facsim. 


A good general study, but no book about the women of the Confederacy is a substitute for the 
charm and interest of their own accounts. 


Reference: CWB II, 202. 


168 
(Simms, William Gilmore] 1806-1870 


Sack and Destruction of the City of Columbia, S. C. To which is added a list of 
the property destroyed. Columbia, S. C.: Power Press of Daily Phoenix, 1865. 
76 p. 


Simms’s account was first published in the Columbia Daily Phoenix in the first weeks after the 
destruction. In this Confederate book version it is printed on paper originally intended to be 
used in the manufacture of Confederate bonds. It was reprinted in Atlanta, 1937, with notes 
and a biographical sketch of Simms by A. S. Salley. Simms has been accused of being less than 
impartial in his account, an accusation which should astonish no one. He wrote: “Humiliation 
spreads her ashes over our homes and garments, and the universal wreck exhibits only one com- 
mon aspect of despair. It is for us, as succinctly as possible, and in the simplest language, to 
endeavor to make the melancholy record of our wretchedness as complete as possible.” P. [3]. 
Additional testimony in books by Dr. D. H. Trezevant The Burning of Columbia, S. C. 
(Columbia: 1866), Colonel James G. Gibbes Who Burnt Columbia? (Newberry; S. C.: 1902), 
and August Conrad The Destruction of Columbia, S. C. (Roanoke, Va.: 1902) supports Simms’s 
view and is no less impassioned. The recent Sherman and the Burning of Columbia by 

Marion B. Lucas (College Station, Texas: 1976) reviews a great deal of evidence and concludes 
that the destruction was ‘“‘an accident of war.” Lucas’s research has been thorough but is not 
likely to change many minds. 


References: Confederate Hundred 80; Crandall 2661. Salley edition: CWB II, 238. Trezevant: 
CWB II, 244. Gibbes: CWB II, 222. Conrad: CWB II, 216. 


169 
Simms, William Gilmore, 1806-1870, edztor 


War Poetry of the South. Edited by William Gilmore Simms. New York: 
Richardson & Company, 1866. 
xli, 482 p. 


The Confederates excelled at a type of topical poetry that is now out of fashion while not being 
without merit. The most substantial wartime collection of it was published in 1862 by 

William G. Shepperson, the newspaper correspondent who signed himself ‘‘Bohemian.” That 
appeared too early to comprise a representative collection. In 1866 a volume called War Lyrics 
and Songs of the South appeared in London. The ‘“‘War Lyrics” form barely half of the volume’s 
261 pages. The ‘‘Songs of the South and Other Poems by Kentucky”’ make up the rest. Simms’s 
War Poetry is, therefore, the first full anthology of Confederate poetry and the best. A second 
edition was published in 1867. 


References: Shepperson: Confederate Hundred 79; Crandall 3154. 
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170 
Sorrel, Gilbert Moxley, 1838-1901 


s ofa Confederate Staff 
York and Washin 


Officer. With introduction by Senator 
ecungnt gton: The Neale Publishing Company, 


John W. Daniel. New 


1905. 
315 p. front. (port.) 


ons by the mild-mannered gentleman who was chief of staff for 


ight recollecti 
IG cere ne ae h to Posterity (pp. 176-77): ‘‘Moxley 


te in The Sout 
General James Longstreet. Freeman wro | 
enlisted as a private early in 1861 and soon won a place on the staff of Longstreet. As assistant 


adjutant general and one of ‘Old Pete’s’ most trusted aides, Sorrel remained with the Second 
Corps until promoted brigadier general and assigned to the Third Corps in November, 1 864. His 
French ancestry colored Sorrel’s attitude toward war, at least in his later years. It was beastly 
business in his eyes, but fascinating and a means of meeting interesting people. Writing in an 


easy style, second only that of ‘Dick’ Taylor, he produced a readable volume, which has 

always deserved a larger circulation than it has enjoyed. Again like Taylor, General Sorrel was 
warm in his admiration and occasionally blunt in criticism. He did D. H. Hill and ‘Shanks’ Evans 
far less than justice, but in a measure he atoned for this by a hundred touches of humor and 
revealing strokes of swift characterization.” 

Sorrel’s Recollections was republished in Jackson, Tennessee, in 1958 in an edition edited (and 


to some extent rearranged) by Bell I. Wiley. 
References: CWB I, 161; Freeman. Wiley edition: CWB I, 161. 


171 
South Carolina. Convention, 1860-1862 


Declaration of the Immediate Causes Which Induce and Justify the Secession of 
South Carolina from the Federal Union; and the Ordinance of Secession. Printed 
by order of the Convention. Charleston: Evans & Cogswell, Printers to the Con- 


vention, 1860. 
13 p. 


Presented by Christopher G. Memminger as the report of the committee to draw up the Declara- 
tion. It is this document that the South Carolinians of 1860 regarded as a new Declaration of 


Independence. 
In this adopted version the text of the Declaration fills pp. [3]-10 and is followed by the text 
of “An Ordinance to dissolve the Union between the State of South Carolina and other States 
united with her under the compact entitled ‘The Constitution of the United States of America.” 
and a list of the signers of the Ordinance, pp. [11]-13. This version was preceded by a draft 
printed for the use of the Convention during debate. Only two copies of the draft are known to 
Ny Its title is Declaration of the Causes Which Justify the Secession of South Carolina from 
Federal Union. The Convention made a few minor changes in the text, added a new first 
re keipep ts oe the final paragraph of the draft: “And, for the support of this Declara- 
ici ih a ee eee Providence, we mutually pledge to each 


References: Confederate Hundred 85; Crandall 1873. Draft: Harwell 766. 


172 
Spencer, Cornelia (Phillips), 1825-1908 
T : 
he Last Ninety Days of the War in North Carolina. New York: Watchman Pub- 


lishing Com an 186 
287 p Pany, 6. 
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This and Kate Cumming’s journal were the first two narratives published by Confederate women. 
This is a superior narrative by an intelligent North Carolina woman. Mrs. Spencer grew up as a 
faculty child in Chapel Hill. After the death of her husband in 1861 she returned from Clinton, 
Alabama, to Chapel Hill. She lived there throughout the war. This volume was her first book 
but she continued for many years to use her pen in the support of the University of North 
Carolina. 


Reference: CWB II, 240. 


173 
Stephens, Alexander Hamilton, 1812-1883 


A Constitutional View of the Late War Between the States; Its Causes, Character, 
Conduct and Results. Presented in a series of colloquies at Liberty Hall. Philadel- 


phia, Pa. [etc.] National Publishing Company; Chicago, III. [etc.] Zeigler, 
McCurdy & Co. [c. 1868-70]. 
2 v. front., ports.,flan. facsims. 

1 a 
In the long run Vice President Alex Stephens had more in common with General P. G. T. 
Beauregard than with any other prominent Confederate. Neither ever believed that he could 
have possibly ever made a mistake in the execution of his responsibilities. Stephens’s Constitu- 
tional View is a learned defense of what the Civil War had proved indefensible. In his book 
Stephens was a more loyal Confederate than he had been while he held the Confederacy’s 
second highest office. He continued his argument ina full-length book, The Reviewers Reviewed 
(New York: 1872). Stephens comes through as a more appealing figure in Recollections of 
Alexander H. Stephens: His Diary Kept When a Prisoner at Fort Warren, Boston Harbour, 1865 
(New York: 1910), edited by Myrta Lockett Avary. There is no fully satisfactory biography of 
Stephens. His A Letter for Posterity (Atlanta: 1954) is a succinct statement of his attitude 


toward the Confederacy and its brief introduction by James Z. Rabun is a brilliant perception 
of Stephens as a man. 


References: CWB II, 91; Freeman. Reviewers: CWB II, 91. Recollections: CWB I, 203; II, 91. 
Letter: CWB II, 91. 


174 
Stewart, George Rippey, 1895- 


Pickett’s Charge: A Microhistory of the Final Attack at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 
354 p. illus. 


This is excellent history written with the artistry of a brilliant and successful novelist. 
Reference: CWB I, 44. 


175 
Stiles, Robert, 1836-? 


Four Years Under Marse Robert. New York & Washington: The Neale Publishing 
Company, 1903. 


xvi, [17]-368 p. front. 


Freeman says Stiles “‘in time rose to the rank of major in command of a battalion of heavy 
artillery. By reason of his station and his innate love of men, he made many army acquaintances, 
humble and exalted. He had, besides, high powers of observation, a great memory for anecdote 
and that saving gift of humor. His Four Years shines with all these qualities and is a storehouse 
from which many a writer gratefally has drawn.’’ The South to Posterity, p. 180. 

References: CWB I, 164; Freeman. 
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176 
Taylor, Richard, 1826-1879 


Destruction and Reconstruction: Personal Experiences of the Late War. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1879. 
274 p. 


In reviewing the 1955 edition of Destruction and Reconstruction for The History Book Club 
Review Dumas Malone wrote: ‘‘The temptation to quote Taylor is practically irresistible. Speak- 
ing of the first battle of Manassas (Bull Run) he says: ‘The late Governor Andrew of Massachu- 
setts observed that his men thought they were going to a town meeting.’ Speaking of the Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, he says, ‘Mr. Stephens has an aéute intellect attached to a frail 
and meagre body . . . His mind is in a state of indecent exposure.’ Nobody has ever described 
more vividly the ‘nectar’ of Virginia, the mint julep served before breakfast. It was said of 
Taylor that his style was as brilliant as the gleam of his sword. His memoirs are filled with anec- 
dotes, epigrams, witty sayings, classical and literary allusions .... Whether one may agree with 
him or not, his memoirs are a delight.” p. 5. Freeman remarks in The South to Posterity 

that Taylor was ‘“‘the one Confederate general who possessed literary art that approached the 
first rank.’”” The New York, 1955 edition has an introduction and notes by Richard B. Harwell. 


References: CWB I, 166; II, 94; Freeman; Mitchell. Harwell edition: CWB I, 166. 


177 
Taylor, Walter Herron, 1838-1916 


General Lee, His Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-1565, with Personal Reminiscences. 
Norfolk, Va.: For sale by the Nusbaum Book and News Company [Brooklyn, 

N. Y.: Press of Braunworth & Co., c. 1906]. 

x, 314 p. fold. maps. 


This is the better of two books by Colonel Taylor. Freeman calls it a “‘brief but analytical work 
of much importance” (Lee’s Lieutenants, III, 549). It was reprinted at Dayton, Ohio, in 1975 
and Robertson drew some excerpts from it in preparing the fine introduction that accompanied 


the Bloomington, Indiana, 1962 reprint of Taylor’s Four Years with General Lee, first pub- 
lished in New York in 1877. 


References: CWB 1, 167. Four Years, 1962 edition: CWB I, 167. Four Years, 1877 edition: 
CWB I, 167; Freeman. 


178 
Thomason, John William, 1893-1944 


Jeb Stuart. With illustrations and maps by the author. New York; London: 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 


xiv p., 1 1.,512 p. incl. front., plates, ports., maps. 


Biography written with the verve that makes his subject exciting and the reading of history ex- 
citing and this the most readable biography of the Confederates’ beau sabreur. This is high 
Praise, for Stuart is a natural as a subject for biographers. Henry Brainerd McClellan, who was 
oe of staff of the Confederate cavalry, wrote an excellent book on the hero of that branch of 
oo ederate service in his The Life and Campaigns of Major-General J. E. B. Stuart (Richmond, 
ato 1885). This was reprinted at Bloomington in 1958 with a short introduction by Burke 
torte as I Rode with Jeb Stuart. Davis was already well known in relation to Stuart for his 

ighly enjoyable Jeb Stuart, the Last Cavalier (New York: [1957] ). 
References: CWB 


Magi II, 94; Freeman. McClellan, The Life: CWB I, 124; II, 73; Freeman. 
cClellan, J Rode: CWB I, 124. Davis: CWB II, 50. 
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179 
Thompson, William Y. 


Robert Toombs of Georgia. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1966. 
xili, 281 p. illus., ports. 


Thompson’s is the most thorough and authoritative biography of Robert Toombs. Ulrich 
Bonnell Phillips’s The Life of Robert Toombs (New York: 1913) is, however, still a book of 
great merit, wise in its historical judgment and interpretation. Even older, but appealing as a 
more direct and affectionate memoir, is Pleasant A. Stovall’s Robert Toombs, Statesman, 
Speaker, Soldier, Sage (New York: [1892]). 


References: CWB II, 94. Phillips: CWB II, 82. Stovall: CWB II, 92. 


180 
Toombs, Robert Augustus, 1810-1885 


The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell 


Cobb, edited by Ulrich B. Phillips. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1913. 


759 p. 


This immensely important and interesting correspondence constituted the Ninth Report of the 


Historical Manuscripts Commission, published as volume II of the Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for 1911. 


Reference: CWB II, 95. 


181 
Tucker, Glenn Irving, 1892-1976 


High Tide at Gettysburg: The Campaign in Pennsylvania. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill [1958]. 
462 p. illus. 


Probably the best book devoted wholly to the Gettysburg campaign. Warren W. Hassler, Jr., 
argues that ‘“‘Tucker spends more time attempting to show not how the Federals won the battle 
but why the Confederates lost it.’’ Certainly there are as many battles lost as are won, and 
competent military analysts often assert that victory goes to the side that makes the least 
mistakes. This book was issued in a revised edition at Dayton, Ohio, in 1963. In High Tide at 
Gettysburg and in Tucker’s Lee and Longstreet at Gettysburg (Indianapolis: 1968) General 
Longstreet comes off better than in most accounts of the operations of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 


Reference: CWB I, 46. 


182 
Tucker, Nathaniel Beverley, 1784-1851 


The Partisan Leader: A Novel, and an Apocalypse of the Origin and Struggles of 
the Southern Confederacy. By Judge Beverley Tucker . . . Originally published in 


1836. Now re-published and edited by Rev. Thos. A. Ware. Richmond: West & 
Johnston, 1862. 


viii, 220 p. 


This is the grandfather of Civil War novels. It was written as an anti-Jackson and Van Buren 
document in the guise of fiction and published surreptitiously in Washington in 1836, with a 
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fenton: maptint eae 1800: it aeeenbes aWar centering in the southwestern mountains of 
Virginia in which the South is victorious. It was republished in New York in 1861 as anti- 
Confederate propaganda and then in Richmond in 1862 as pro-Confederate propaganda. The 
Southern Literary Messenger declared in 1862 (XXXIV, 400): “ ‘The Partisan Leader’ supplies 
a great desideratum. It answers all the requirements of the public taste at this time. Interesting 
as a novel, surprising as a work of prophecy, and invaluable as an incentive to the prosecution of 
the existing struggle, and as an assurance of our ultimate success, it cannot fail to meet with 
universal favor.” 

In 1933 it appeared in a new edition in New York with an expert introduction by Carl Briden- 
baugh. It is, obviously, more interesting for the uses to which it has been put than as fiction, 
but it is an important book. 


References: CBL 95; Confederate Hundred 92; Crandall 3112. 


183 
Vandiver, Frank Everson, 1925- , editor 


Confederate Blockade Running Through Bermuda, 1861-1865: Letters and Cargo 
Manifests. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1947. 
sliv, 155 p. front. 


The first book of this remarkably energetic, authoritative, and prolific historian, this is a volume 


that stands high on its own merits. Vandiver’s introduction is an excellent, succinct account of 
blockade running. 


References: CWB I, 237, 275. 


184 
Vandiver, Frank Everson, 1925- 


Their Tattered Flags. New York: Harper’s Magazine Press, 1970. 
362 p. 


One of the best single-volume histories of the Confederacy. Its text is well balanced among 
military and other aspects of Confederate life. It is fast paced and authoritative. In reviewing 
Their Tattered Flags for Civil War History Albert D. Kirwan commented: ‘“‘The reader comes to 
the end of the book with a sweeping overview of life in the Confederacy—the war, the suffering, 
the exhilaration of combat and victory, the agony of final defeat. Through it all Vandiver moves 


with the sureness of the master who has a complete knowledge of the sources and a thorough 
acquaintance with the literature of his subject.” 


185 
Waitz, Julia Ellen (Le Grand), 1829-1881 


The Journal of Julia Le Grand, New Orleans, 1862-1863; edited by Kate Mason 


Rowland and Mrs. Morris L. Croxall. Richmond: Everett Waddey Co., 1911. 
318 p. front., ports. 


This is as much as survives of the diary of Julia Le Grand, a fashionable young lady in prewar 
New Orleans. The family fortunes had evaporated after the death of her father and she and her 
satis Virginia conducted a private school for girls until New Orleans fell to the Federals in the 
Soa of 1862. They refugeed to Mississippi, then to Georgia, and, finally, to Texas. In The 
destro to Posterity (pp. 138-39) Freeman states of Julia Le Grand’s diary: ‘Much of it was _ 
detaj yed. What remains covers briefly the events of December, 1861-December, 1862, and, in 
al, those of January-April, 1863. It is an intelligent, direct and honest narrative of what hap- 
Eened ip the city and in the temporary havens she subsequently reached. Occasionally there is a 
Yronic phrase, but page by page, the story is one of neighbors’ woes, of personal hardship 
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stoically endured, and—what is unusual in extant diaries—of hopes raised one day and dashed 
the next by reading the newspapers.” 


References: CWB II, 205; Freeman. 


186 
Ward, Margaret (Ketcham), 1841-1919 


Testimony of Mrs. George R. Ward Before United States Senate Committee on 
Relations Between Labor and Capital at Relay House in Birmingham on 
November 15, 1883. [Birmingham, Ala.: 1965.] 

2 Il., 311-347 p. 


Mrs. Ward’s testimony appears in volume IV of the Senate Committee’s five-volume report. It 
was reproduced and published in Birmingham in 1936 by her son George B. Ward in an edition 
of a very few copies for private distribution only. A copy fell into the hands of Margaret 
Mitchell. She wrote Mr. Ward on September 1, 1936 a letter which is quoted in the preface by 
Mryon H. Sterne and Rucker Agee to the 1965 edition of Mrs. Ward’s testimony: “I am 
Margaret Mitchell, daughter of Eugene Mitchell, to whom you sent that wonderful copy of your 


mother’s testimony ... . How I have enjoyed it! And how wonderfully interesting I have 
found it. 


“T hope you will not think me foolishly enthusiastic when I write you that I think your 
mother’s testimony is undoubtedly the most perfect and valuable and complete picture of a 
long gone day that I have come across in ten years of research into the period of the sixties. If I 
had had that book, I am sure I would not have had to read hundreds of memoirs, letters and 
diaries to get the background of ‘Gone With the Wind’ in accurately. Moreover, the character of 
your mother, her wit, her common sense, her charm simply leap from the pages. How I wish I 
could have known her.”’ The full text of Miss Mitchell’s letter to Mayor Ward appears in 
Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind Letters, 1936-1949 (New York: 1976), p. 58. 

When Miss Mitchell wrote Dr. Freeman November 27, 1939 to thank him for sending her a copy 
of The South to Posterity she commented: “‘I was so pleased you included Margaret Ketcham 
Ward’s testimony. It is a delight to read... . Mrs. Ward was a high spirited and charming person 
and her personality shines through the testimony.” Letters, p. 389. 


Reference: Mitchell. 


187 
Warren, Robert Penn, 1905- 


The Legacy of the Civil War: Meditations on the Centennial. New York: Random 
House [1961]. 
109 p. 


A beautifully written, thought-provoking consideration of the meaning of the Civil War. The 
meaning is for both Northerners and Southerners but seems to have special relevance to the 
actual or spiritual descendants of the Confederates. ‘The War,” says Warren, ‘‘claimed the Con- 
federate States for the Union, but at the same time, paradoxically it made them more Southern. 
- +. Once the War was over, the Confederacy became a City of the Soul, beyond the haggling of 
constitutional lawyers, the ambitions of politicians, and the jealousy of localisms. In defeat the 
Solid South was born—not only the witless automatism of fidelity to the Democratic Party but 
the mystique of prideful ‘difference,’ identity, and defensiveness. The citizen of that region ‘of 
the Mississippi the bank sinister, of the Ohio the bank sinister,’ could now think of himself as a 
Southerner’ in a way that would have defied the imagination of Barnwell Rhett—or of 

Robert E. Lee, unionist-emancipationist Virginian. We may say that only at the moment Lee 
handed Grant his sword was the Confederacy born; or to state matters another way, in the 
moment of death the Confederacy entered upon immortality.”’ pp. 14-15. 

Reference: CWB II, 32. 
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188 
Watkins, Samuel R., 1839-1901 


“Co. Aytch,”’ Maury Grays, First Tennessee. Regiment; or, A Side Show of the 
Big Show. Nashville, Tenn.: Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, 1882. 
236 p. 


Margaret Mitchell wrote of “Co. Aytch,”’: ‘Perhaps Mr. Watkins did not contribute enormously 
to our store of information about military strategy and campaigns, but he certainly left a record 
to show what the dryly humorous foot soldier thought about it all. When I came to his simple 
but heart-rending description of how the field at Franklin looked after the battle, I found it 
difficult not to weep.” Letters, p. 290. 

A second edition was published in Chattanooga in 1900. This was reprinted in facsimile at 
Jackson, Tennessee, in 1952 with an introduction by Bell I. Wiley. 


References: Coulter 466. 1900 edition: CWB I, 174. 1952 edition: CWB I, 175. 


189 
Wiley, Bell Irvin, 1906- 


Embattled Confederates: An Illustrated History of Southerners at War. Ilustra- 
tions by Hirst D. Milhollen. New York: Harper & Row [1964]. 
ix, 290 p. illus., facsims., map, ports. 


An excellent overview of the Confederacy, bountifully and effectively illustrated. This is social 
history against a military background rather than military history. It is the best of the pictorial 
histories of the Confederacy. 


Reference: CWB II, 206. 


190 
Wiley, Bell Irvin, 1906- 


The Life of Johnny Reb, the Common Soldier of the Confederacy. Indianapolis; 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company [1943]. 
444 p. front., plates, ports., facsims. 


This became a “‘classic” among Confederate books the day it was published and has been re- 
printed in several new editions. Margaret Mitchell wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Dowdey 

May 13, 1943: “If you have not read ‘Johnny Reb,’ I entreat you to do so. As you have doubt- 
less leamed from reviews, it is composed of letters home from Confederate soldiers. Praise God, 
the writers are mainly privates, stout yeomen, good Crackers and outspoken po’ white trash. No 
one had ever taught them the proper form of a letter (a disadvantage from which officers suf- 
fered) and their letters are the real McCoy.” Letters, p. 370. 


References: CWB I, 178; Freeman II, 150. 


191 
Wiley, Bell Irvin, 1906- 


The Plain People of the Confederacy. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. 


ix p., 2 1., 104 p. pl., ports. 
The knowledgable Ralph Newman described this in his Freeman II list: ‘‘Pithy sketches of the 


life of the South’s humble folk—white and black. Significant glimpses of the Confederacy’s 
common soldiers reveal them as fun loving, zestful, rough and ready characters.” 


References: CWB II, 206; Freeman II, 152. 
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192 
Wiley, Bell Irvin, 1906- 


Southern Negroes, 1861-1865. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
vil p., 2 1., 3-366 p. 


A remarkably fine first book, a pioneer work in its field. A second edition was published in New 
York in 1953. 


Reference: 1953 edition: CWB I, 216. 


193 
Williams, Frances Leigh, 1909- 


Matthew Fontaine Maury, Scientist of the Sea. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press [1963]. J 
xx, 720 p. illus., ports., charts, forms. 


It is surprising that a figure as important in American history as Maury could wait as long as he 


had to wait for a satisfactory biography. When this one was eventually published it filled the 
need very handsomely. 


References: CWB I, 239; II, 100. 


194 
Williams, Thomas Harry, 1909- 


P. G. T. Beauregard, Napoleon in Gray. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press [1955]. 


xiii, 345 p. illus., ports., maps. 


T. Harry Williams is pre-eminent among military historians of the Civil War. This biography of 
the Creole general is rightly regarded as definitive. Although it is largely superseded by 
Williams’s work, Alfred Roman’s The Military Operations of General Beauregard in the War 
Between the States, 1861 to 1865... (New York: 1884) is still of interest, particularly because 
portions of it were written by General Beauregard himself. 


References: CWB II, 101. Roman: II, 86, Freeman. 


195 
(Wilson, Augusta Jane (Evans)] 1835-1909 


Macaria; or, Altars of Sacrifice, by the author of “Beulah.” Richmond: West & 
Johnston, 1864. 
183 p. 


This was the most popular novel written in the Confederacy itself. The first edition was of ten 
thousand copies and West & Johnston brought out a second edition of the same size dated 
1865. It was written in Miss Evans’s spare time from nursing Confederate soldiers at Camp 
Beulah near Mobile. She asked her friend General Beauregard to read the chapter concerning the 
First Battle of Manassas to verify its accuracy and he did. Macaria was published in a pirated 
edition in New York in 1864 and reprinted many times after its author sealed her fame as a 
popular novelist with the publication of St. Elmo, one of the all-time best-sellers, in 1867. 
Joesph Addison Turner’s The Countryman noted in October 1864: ‘“[Miss Evans] is second in 
the power of genius to no living writer. In her second published volume ‘Beulah’ . . . she took 
rank with the author of Jane Eyre. It is hardly in the power of mortal to take higher rank; and 
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the confederacy may boast that it has a novelist within its borders, ‘native and to the manner 
born,’ who occupies as high a niche in the temple of fame, as Felding, Bulwer, and Charlotte 
Bronte.”’ That comment was unsigned, but the sixteen-year-old Joel Chandler Harris wrote in 
the same paper early in 1865 a sounder comment, one that has been proved by the test of time: 
“Macaria will never be a popular novel, for the reason that the mass of readers will not under- 
stand her classical allusions . .. . If Miss Evans is not actually pedantic, she is certainly obscure.” 


References: Confederate Hundred 99; Crandall 3114. 1865 edition: CBL 103; Crandall 3115. 


196 
Wise, Jennings Cropper, 1881-? 


The Long Arm of Lee: The History of the Artillery of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, with a Brief Account of the Confederate Bureau of Ordnance. Lynch- 
burg: J. P. Bell Company, Inc., 1915. 

2 v. front. ports. 


Freeman describes this in The South to Posterity (p. 198) as ‘‘a most informative study of the 
artillery of the Army of Northern Virginia and [it] contains many photographs not to be found 
elsewhere.” A new, one-volume edition was published in New York in 1959 with an introduc- 
tion by L. Van Loan Naisawald. 


References: Freeman. 1959 edition: CWB I, 181. 


197 
Worsham, John Henry, 1839-1920 


One of Jackson’s Foot Cavalry: His Experience and What He Saw During the War 
1861-1865, Including a History of ‘‘“F Company,” Richmond, Va., 21st Regiment 
Virginia Infantry, Second Brigade, Jackson’s Division, Second Corps, A. N. Va., 
New York: The Neale Publishing Company, 1912. 

353 p. front., plates, ports. 


James I. Robertson, Jr., edited Worsham’s narrative for an edition published at Jackson, Tenes- 
see, in 1964. In his review of Robertson’s edition in Civil War History Stephen Z. Starr asserts 
that Robertson amply fulfilled his desire ‘‘ ‘to convert an exceptionally good Confederate nar- 
rative into an even better one.’ ” Starr says: “‘[Worsham] writes simply, and the artless simplici- 
ty of his writing adds a dimension of vividness and color and immediacy to his constantly inter- 
esting story. And what a story it is!’’ Coulter’s comment on the original edition is more reserved 
but still very favorable: ‘‘A well-written account with many plausible details. There is nothing 
to indicate that it was not composed immediately before publication (forty-seven years after 
the war) or that its author had access to a diary or other contemporary material, yet there is 
little in the story that is improbable.” 


References: CWB I, 182; Coulter 487. Robertson edition: I, 183. 


198 
Wright, Louise (Wigfall), 1846-1915 


A Southern Girl in 61: The War-Time Memories of a Confederate Senator’s 
Daughter. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1905. 
xii, 258 p. front., ports. 


Louis Wigfall and James Chesnut were colleagues in both the United States Senate and the 
Confederate States Senate. The Wigfalls and the Chesnuts were much together in Montgomery, 
in Charleston when Fort Sumter was taken by the Confederates, and in Richmond. Mrs. 
Chesnut described ‘‘Louly”’ Wigfall as ‘‘a very handsome girl” and on the occasion of a 
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reception at President Davis's mansion in January 1864 noted: “‘Louly is lovely, and she was 
not crushed by a red poplin with a train trimmed with shabby black velvet—all because she was 
fifteen, and not out! Her black eyes, however, saved her.” Louly Wigfall Wright’s book belongs 


in the same category as Mrs. Chesnut’s Diary from Dixte but not in the same class. 


References: CWB II, 207; Mitchell. 


199 
Yearns, Wilfred Buck, 1918- 


The Confederate Congress. Athens: University of Georgia Press [1960]. 
293 p. 


A systematic account of the work of the Confederate Congress. It is the best book on its sub- 
ject. A study which combines a record of legislation with an equally authoritative account of 
the disparate personalities who made up the Congress is, however, yet to be written and may be 
a book impossible to write. 


Reference: CWB II, 177. 


200 
Young, Stark, 1881-1963 


So Red the Rose. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
4p.1., 431 p. 


Ellen Glasgow wrote in the New York Herald Tribune Books July 22, 1934: “‘The best and 
most completely realized novel of the Deep South in the Civil War that has yet been written.” 
And so it was until Gone With the Wind came along in 1936. 


In a copy now at the University of Georgia Young identifies the McGehees of the novel as mem- 
bers of his family. Under the printed dedication “‘To Louise Stewart” he wrote in ink. 
“Grandaughter of my Greatgrandfather’s brother: Edward McGehee of Woodville, Mississippi. 
She showed and gave me many letters and documents that are made use of in this book.” At 
other points in this copy he has made identification of people and incidents. 
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AFTERWORD 


The cause for which you have so long and manfully struggled, and for which you 
have braved dangers, endured privations and sufferings and made so many sacri- 
fices, is to-day hopeless. The government which we sought to establish and 
perpetuate 1s at an end. Reason dictates and humanity demands that no more 
blood be shed. Fully realizing in feeling that such ts the case, it ts your duty and 
mine to lay down our arms—submit to the powers “that be’’—and to aid in restor- 
ing peace and establishing order throughout the land... . 

Civil war, such as we have just passed through, naturally engenders feelings of 
animosity, hatred and revenge. It is our duty to divest ourselves of all such feel- 
ings, and so far as in our power to do so cultivate friendly feelings toward those 
with whom we have so long contended, and heretofore so widely, but honestly, 
differed. ... Whatever your responsibilities may be to government, to society, or 
to individuals, meet them like men. 

The attempt made to establish a separate and independent Confederation has 
failed, but the consciousness of having done your duty fatthfully, and to the end, 
will in some measure repay for the hardships you have undergone.—from General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest’s farewell to his soldiers, Gainesville, Alabama, May 9, 
1865. 


One thing remains to be said. The world has not stood still in the years since we 
took up arms for what we deemed our most invaluable right—that of self-govern- 
ment. We now enjoy the rare privilege of seeing what we fought for tn the retro- 
spect. It no longer seems so desirable. It would now prove only a curse. We have 
good cause to thank God for our escape from it, not alone for our sake, but for 
that of the whole country and even of the world.—from General Edward Porter 
Alexander’s Military Memoirs of a Confederate (New York: 1907), p. viii. 
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